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Cram’s Instructional Bookkeeping Wall Charts 


“The greatest innovation in bookkeeping teaching aids” 








Read what an Indiana teacher says after using these charts: 


“I have taught bookkeeping in the high schools of Indiana for many 
years and I[ know the problems and needs of the teacher. Your six 
bookkeeping charts illustrating the steps of the bookkeeping cycle 
are the greatest innovation in bookkeeping teaching aids since the 
printing of the first bookkeeping textbooks. They are especial 
timely now when emphasis is being placed on visual aids in e& i- 
tion. They rank with the textbook as a tool for doing a better 
teaching job.” 


TITLES OF CHARTS 


Chart No. 1 — Recording and Posting the Opening Entry 

Chart No. 2 —Journalizing, Posting, ard Preparing a Trial Balance 
Chart No. 3 — Work Sheet and Financial Statements 

Chart No. 4— Closing the Ledger (for a Service Business) 

Chart No. 5 — Adjusting the Ledger 

Chart No. 6 — The Bookkeeping Cycle 
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WORLD ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY places a greater emphasis ‘ re 
; cussion or debate. You Q 

on the economic relationships throughout the entire world. The - : ie 
may obtain an attractive 7 

factors of climate, environment, resources, industries, transporta : oe 
workbook and a series of | 

tion, and other factors vividly portray man’s problems, his ad é 


objective achievement ff 


tests. On 
are presented vividly and attractively through forceful discussions iz 


vantages, and his disadvantages throughout the world. Facts 





and generous illustrations. 
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Now That We Are Together, Let’s Go 


In spite of almost unsurmountable obstacles, from time immemorial the 
trend has been toward unity and union and social solidarity. From out of the 
small duchies and principalities emerged the modern nations of Europe: the 
northern and southern Picts, the Lowlanders and the Highlanders produced 
modern Scotland; the Central American states have developed inter-American 
understandings and pacts for greater security and in various modes the threads 
of unity and union have been woven into the woof and ways of national and 
social institutions. Strong convictions are entertained on all sides that the 
assets far outnumber any liabilities resulting from the integrations of personal 
and corporate effort and enterprise. This policy of synthesis and the dove- 
tailing of effort may find brief and pointed expression in the designation of this 
editorial, ‘‘Now that we are together, let’s go.’’ In a similar spirit and with 
occasion for congratulation, a new chapter begins with the merger of the Na- 
tional Association of Accredited Commercial Schools and the National Council of 
Business Schools into a stronger association under the title of National Associa- 
tion and Council of Business Schools. 

Frequently in business and professional relationships, mature and deliber- 
ate judgment dictates a policy of unity. The inhibitive and often paralyzing 
influences of plurality vanish like the frequently mentioned ‘rising sun”’ 
and creative capacities interpreted in terms of higher educational standards, 
better schools, and finer public relations are given greater freedom and a fresh 
impetus. These creative capacities are unleashed from frustrating fears and 
deadening uncertainties that too frequently have placed a cold hand and an 
unresponsive heart upon well-planned and sincere attempts in the improve- 
ments and betterment of our business schools. Now that we have been drawn 
closer together, it is inevitable that these liberated forces of unity shall hasten 
on to crystallize and consummate the dreams of yesterday. 

One of the chief characteristics of our day is the tendency to place every- 
thing under the microscope to determine their validity and social utility. This 
process occurs almost daily with our social institutions and with merchandise 
bought over the counter. In this critical scrutiny the valid is separated from 
the spurious, the former finding expression in the channels of society while the 
latter is ultimately discarded. Convinced that the business schools of our 
country have rendered in the past an important professional service, the years 
which lie ahead will witness them serving in an ever-increasing capacity, better 
staffed, better equipped, and better articulated, because we all seek to speak a 
common language. 

Finally, in a changing and dynamic society the business schools of our 
country, while remaining true to their historic role in the field of business edu- 
cation, will nevertheless seek the establishment of new beachheads to serve both 
contemporaneous and future society. These beachheads, intimately connected 
with business education, will 
give greater justification and 
greater validity as our schools 


continue successfully to take 
their place along side of other 
social institutions. Our people 
have every right to expect well- : 
educated and potential business . 

leaders coming from our doors, E. R. Maetzold, president of National Association 


and our business schools will and Council of Business Schools; Minneapolis Busi- 
rise to that occasion. ness College, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 






































One of the greatest factors in the 
promoting of our distributive edu- 
cation program is to let our local 
merchants as well as our local 
community know how many of our 
former students have advanced to 
successful jobs in the retail field. 
Unless we keep in constant touch 
with our former students through 
the years, how can we enlighten 
our merchants and our community 
us to the progress of these young 
people? Furthermore, how can we, 
as teacher-co-ordinators, justify 
our claims of doing a good job of 
promoting our program without 
this information? 

Let us get down to facts and prove why 
it is so important to keep records and to use 
a follow-up system on all former distributive 
education job placements: 

1. You can get the better students in the schoo! 

into your program by — s 
(a) Having a successful former D. E. student 
be a guest speaker at an assembly program. 
(b) Having a picture and a “success” story in 


your school paper regarding one of your 
former students. 


2. You can inspire your present group of D. E° 
students by — 
(a) Having a former student talk to them. 
(b) Having the speaker tell of the many 
opportunities in the retail field. 
(c) Having the speaker tell of the diversified 
jobs in retailing. 
3. You can get more merchants to participate in 


your program if you can go to them with data on 
former students. 


4. You can get more help and co-operation from 
your schoo! counsellors. 

5. You can more readily convince your superin- 
tendent and your principal of the importance of 


your program and what it is doing for the com- 
munity. 


This is a suggested way of follow-up: 
1. Think of the information you would like to obtain 
from your former students. 


2. Compose a questionnaire, together with a letter 
of explanation, and send copies to all of your 
former students. 


3. When this information is returned to you, file it 
until needed. 
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Follow-up on Placement of 
Distributive Edueation Students 








by KATHLEEN BOLAND, SAGINAW HIGH SCHOOL 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


4. Have a separate manila folder for 
each student and as the information 
accumulates through the years, you 
will have it all in one place. 

5. All of this information should be kept 
in a separate file; that is, not in with 
other materials. 

6. Use the letter system for three years, 
after this send out a double postcard, 
coded. (Do not have the person sign 
his name to card.) 

The letter and questionnaire on | 
the next page are suggested as a 
starter; during the second and 
third years you should change 
your questions somewhat, then 
as stated in the foregoing notes, 
use the card system. 

No doubt many of you have two pertinent 
questions in mind: (1) how long should you 7 
use the follow-up system on job placements?; 7 
(2) when is the best time of year to send out 
these letters and questionnaires? The 
answer to the first question can be given in 
one word, INDEFINITELY. To the® 
second question, usually early in the spring, 9 
although there is some argument about this 
date. Some co-ordinators contend that 
December 1 is a good time. It is the opinion 
of the writer that this date comes at a busy 
season; hence the questionnaire might not ® 
be answered. x 
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Another suggestion: Everything you do 


in your program should be evaluated; per- 
haps you could use the following: 





Evaluation Study of Follow-up on Placements 


1. What percentage of the letters were answered? t 
( 


2. What percentage of your former students have 
obtained good positions? 
3. How will you use this information?____»_@ 





4. How often will you use this information? _____ 





5. Will you consider engguations mode by your former 











D. E. students? Yes____No____ 
6. Do you consider this information helpful? 
Yes_ _No 
7. Does this information help you get better students 
into your program? Yes No 
8. Will this information raise your standards in D.E.? 
Yes No 
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9. {ies this information helped you build a better D. E. 
: ne 5 








Note: The letter and questionnaire used here were 





program? No worked out by committee members in a distributive 

10. Hs. this information helped improve your teaching education class at the University of Pittsburgh. 
1ods? Yes No —_ — 

Miss Sally Lee 

902 Court Street 

Pittsburgh 8, Pennsylvania 

Dear Sally: 

We are conducting a survey to obtain information to aid us in building a bigger and better distributive 

education program in our city. 


a valuable help to us. 


Our very best wishes to you. 





We feel, as do our present distributive education students, that your experiences in the retail field will be 


A questionnaire has been prepared by a committee and is enclosed for your convenience in giving us this 
information. Your name will not be identified with this information unless you so desire. The results of 
the survey will be compiled and a copy mailed to you. 


We are proud of our former distributive education students and the success they have attained in the 
retail field, and we wish to use your contribution to inspire future distributive education students. 


Sincerely yours, 








Questionnaire to Use in Follow-up of Former Distributive Education Students 


NAME 

ADDRESS_ 
DATE OF GRADUATION___— 
NAME OF EMPLOYER______ 
BUSINESS ADDRESS__ 





IF NO, GIVE REASON__ 
go | 


LIST POSITIONS HELD SINCE GRADUATION___EEEEEETE 
ARE YOU SATISFIED WITH PRESENT POSITION? 


-MAIDEN NAME____ 


__PHONE 





oe | ae 


CHECK ( ) DEGREE OF BENEFIT DERIVED FROM THE FOLLOWING COURSES: 


Retail Mathematics 
Merchandise Information 
Business English. . . 
Salesmanship. . 

Display . .. 

Advertising. . . . 


\re you interested in further training? a 


What kind of training do you desire?____ 


Very Mucu 


SoME LITTLE 


Do you feel that your training in D. E. has aided you in placement and advancement? Ss 


Would you suggest that students be given more academic training in D. E.? aa | 


What courses in D. E. were most valuable to you? 





COMMENTSs: 


y ° ° . . " 
Please return this questionnaire promptly using the enclosed stamped envelope. Thanks. 
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Filing Is a Tool of Management 


Filing is the systematic care of records so 
that they can be found again when needed. 
It is better not to file at all than to file and 
not find. Therefore, it is important that a 
proper system be set up to fit the needs of 
each particular office, and that this filing 
system be manned by experienced, and if 
possible, trained personnel. The errors made 
by a stenographer or any of the machine 
operators are immediately obvious. Errors 
in a filing department may assume alarming 
proportions before they are discovered. 

There are several reasons why a well set 
up filing department proves its value to the 
company. First of all, it carries on the 
day-by-day operations of the firm. If 
service can be rendered from_ records 
accurately and quickly, they are a big factor 
in saving executive time. ‘Then, too, the 
files serve as a history of the company. 
Many an organization at the outbreak of 
World War II had to rely on the memories 
of older executives and employees as to their 
policies in World War I. Most companies 
retain orders, correspondence, vouchers, and 
similar papers for a specified length of time, 
but give no thought to retaining data on 
matters of policy. 

Perhaps the most effective way of proving 
the value of records is to state the figures 
given by the Safe Manufacturers National 
Association. Of one hundred firms that 
suffered devastating fires with a resultant 
loss of records, 43 per cent did not resume 
business, 17 per cent can no longer furnish 
financial statements, 14 per cent suffered a 
reduction of credit rating, while the remain- 
ing 26 per cent also lost in other ways. 

PYRAMIDING FILES. To many people files 
mean a housing for the daily influx of orders 
and correspondence. Actually, records are 
much wider in scope. In even the smallest 
bank there are over one hundred different 
forms to be filed. In large newspaper offices 
the clipping file, or the morgue, readily 
totals a million items. The medical impair- 
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Here is an interesting article reprinted by permission from 
the NOMA Forum, the official publication of the National 
Office Management Association, emphasizing the importance 


of filing. 





by BERTHA M. WEEKS 
CHICAGO BUREAU OF FILING & INDEXING, INC, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 










ment bureau records, usually 244” x 3” in 
size, which are used by insurance companies, 
frequently reach a total of from five million 
to ten million items, all of which have to be 
arranged in a definite sequence. Samples of 
marble in architectural offices, which must 
be indexed, arranged in some form for easy 
reference, blueprints and drawings, time 
cards, research data, all constitute material 
that will be of value only if properly classi- 
fied. 

Files have tripled in volume in the last 
fifteen years due to several causes. The 
advent of Social Security in the depression 
era meant the establishment of new per- 
sonnel files that have grown in volume ever 
since. The research work undertaken by 
far-sighted companies constitutes a problem 
in filing, challenging clerks who have not 
only an excellent education, but who also 
have a thorough knowledge of the technical 
operations of the firm. The requirements 
of the government during World War II 
pushed clerical work to astronomical heights. 
The number of people trained to handle 
records has not been commensurate with the 
increase in the volume. The resultant chaos 
in many offices has been a serious one. 

There are certain primary requisites of 
a good file. One is simplicity. Elaborate 
coded systems and numeric controls are 
rarely advisable for the fast-moving pace of 
an office. The simpler the files are, the more 
easily a number of people can learn to 
handle them. Expansibility is another 
factor. A system adequate today should be 
flexible enough to allow for expansion so that 
if the company grows, the files automatically 
grow with it. A third requisite is adapta- 
bility. A tailor-made system is the only one 
suitable for a given concern. 

To be sure, there are certain fundamentals 
in filing just as there are in bookkeeping, 
but they must be fashioned to the needs of 
the concern. It has been found that two 
rival companies in exactly the same type of 
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business are apt to have their files set up 
differently in order to stress the factors in 
which each is interested. 

90 PER CENT ALPHABETICAL. The actual 
methods of filing are few, but there are 
innumerable adaptations of each one. Ninety 
per cent of all files are set up alphabetically 
by name, because the name of the customer 
or the name of the vendor is known in 
almost all cases. In certain types of business 
a geographic arrangement by state or town 
has its advantages. In an executive file or in 
setting up research data, a topical arrange- 
ment by the subject content is advisable. 
The follow-up of unfinished business requires 
a date file. These, then, are the basic 
methods. 

When the system has been decided upon, 
the file clerk must have tools with which to 
operate it. These are proper equipment and 
supplies. So simple a thing as a good index 
is often not forthcoming even though the 
company has gone to considerable expense 
to purchase one. A homemade index is rarely 
effective. It takes the compilation of 
thousands of names to secure the proper 
breakdown of the alphabet. Every system 
on the market, therefore, is not equal in 
value, and a sampling should be made of the 
A’s at least before the purchase is made. So 
obvious a matter as clearly typed labels on 
the folders is often overlooked. Hand- 
writing may be misread, become blurred, 
and, at best, takes longer to read than does 
the same information in type. 

A sorter is another simple tool that per- 
mits the clerk to sit at the preliminary 
preparation of her work, and that enables 
her to put her material in sequence with 
very little loss of motion as compared with 
throwing out of papers onto a table. Cabi- 
nets with drawers that operate on roller 
bearings, and thus pull out readily, save 
their cost over and over again in the elimina- 
tion of fatigue. It has been estimated that 
the average file clerk opens the le drawer 
three hundred times a day. Were she to lift 
the material in these drawers, as she actually 
does when there is no roller bearing to help 
her, the volume amounts to a ton daily. 

FILING TIMING. In no spot in the office are 
time studies more apropos than in a file 
room. “Make work” is possible to an 
appalling degree without being detected. 
The actual pulling out of drawers is overdone 
in many filing departments, not only be- 
cause the request for information is not 
always valid, but also because the file clerks 
open a drawer and then open another drawer 
to file instead of organizing their work so 
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that all the A’s are filed at one time with one 
opening of the drawer. In a survey made 
some time ago of the procedures followed in 
one file department manned by two clerks, 
it was found that through combining certain 
steps of the preliminary work in the filing 
department, one entire clerk could be 
eliminated without placing too much of a 
burden upon the remaining clerk. 

Proper charge-outs of papers loaned from 
file save infinite time and patience in looking 
for a wanted paper on various desks in the 
oftice. It is not unusual for an entire office to 
be in an uproar over a lost record that some- 
one took from a file without having a memo 
made of it. 

Records have been accumulating in such 
vast quantities that the problem of storage 
is an acute one to most organizations. When 
it is time to reappraise the retention sched- 
ule, the firm should have in mind three 
possible sources of action: 

1. In the light of government regulations 
and ordinary usage, to destroy such records 
as are no longer of value. 

2. To store in containers such papers as 
need to be kept for a comparatively short 
time. These records should be controlled by 
means of an index that states what the 
record is, from what department it origi- 
nates, its date, its retention period, its 
location by aisle and shelf number. 

3. To microfilm those records whose value 
is of long duration. Since the contents of 
almost one full drawer (correspondence size) 
can be put on one roll of film, saving of space 
is a vitally important factor. The only 
records that are not acceptable in court in 
film form are tax papers and Social Security 
matters. Of course, the decision as to 
whether or not to film depends on cost of 
storing the records, which, if very inexpen- 
sive, say $1.00 per square foot, would make 
filming too high. Then, too, it must be 
remembered that certain records do not 
film too well, such as tissue sheets and cer- 
tain colored carbons. 

CATEGORIES OF DIFFICULTIES. In analyzing 
a file to determine why it is not functioning 
as well as it should, it has been found that 
the difficulties group themselves around five 
principal sources. 

1. There is the organization of the depart- 
ment, the arrangement of the material in 
file, the controls over the papers once they 
are in file. ; 

2. Adequate equipment and supplies are 
essential for the smooth running of a filing 
department. 

3. The paper itself may be difficult to put 
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away because of the salesman’s writing or 
the signature may be illegible. Or, it may 
be that the carbon is so blurred that it 
cannot readily be deciphered. Often, un- 
fortunately, when six or seven copies are 
made of an order, the last copy is the one 
sent to file. 

4. One of the greatest sources of difficulty 
in a file room is the lack of co-operation 
between the filing and other departments, 
which, when they do not receive good 
service, retaliate by keeping papers in their 
desks instead of sending them to file. The 
result is that service from the files becomes 
even more inadequate. 

5. The staff itself may be untrained, in- 
different, and lacking in proper supervision. 
So long as management looks upon the file 
department as overhead expense, as a neces- 
sary evil, the opprobrium felt for the work 
is transmitted to the lowliest clerk who can 
hardly wait for the day when she is pro- 
moted and can, in turn, look down on the 
file personnel. ' 

One means of control over the files is to 
have the papers of general usage brought 
together in a central file department under 
an efficient supervisor and responsible to 
some one officer of the company. The 
elimination of duplication means a saving of 
both space and labor. In one firm having 


department files only, it was found that 
thirteen copies of a certain daily report were 
filed by stenographers in thirteen different 


departments. When the records were 
centralized, one copy only was sent to the 
files and the others weré destroyed upon 
being read. 

Another advantage of centralization is 
that there is one place to send material and 
one place to find it, so that everything on one 
transaction is together, instead of being 
scattered on several desks or in various 
departments. Better service is unquestion- 
ably rendered from a central file, in that 
usually a trained and experienced person 
heads it, whose principal duty, the filing, is 
not made subservient to some other office 
routine. 

ROAD TO UNIFORMITY. Uniformity of meth- 
ods is secured by having all the files of one 
organization, whether centralized or not, 
under the supervision of the filing depart- 
ment; thus the files are not dependent on 
individual whims. Supplies purchased in 
quantity can be obtained at a better price 
than small purchases made by various 
departments. Moreover, the right kind of 
equipment and supplies are thus more apt 
to be obtained. Perhaps one of the most 
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important arguments in favor of the cep. 
tralized file is that there is better executive 
control over the important field of record 
maintenance and destruction. 

Of course, certain records never belong in 
a central file, such as highly confidential 
material, personnel papers or patent matters, 
or records of interest to one department 
only, as advertising media. Each firm must 
be individually studied to determine what 
should or should not be centralized. F 

One consideration in a filing department 
that is given short shrift is its arrangement) 
in relation to other departments and thef 
adequacy and suitability of the space pro-§ 
vided for the files. For central files, it has , 
been found that the most economicall 
arrangement is that of a hollow square, 
whether confined within the walls of a room 
or in a large open space. Since the filingl 
personnel is reading constantly, adequate] 
light is an important factor, preferably day- 
light, of course. Nearness to departments 
using the files the most must be taken into 
consideration, and in large organizations the 
use of dummy elevators or messenger 
service has been found necessary for render- 
ing prompt delivery. After all, the purposef 
of a filing department is to give service. § 

IMPORTANCE OF PEOPLE. No filing system 
is better than the personnel who operate it. 
An enthusiastic, intelligent supervisor can 
get results from a file department even if she 
is handicapped with poor equipment. The 
situation is analogous to Mark Hopkins who 
could teach superbly while seated on onef 
end of a log while his student sat on thef 
other end. This teacher did not require 
props like laboratory equipment. Those 
who have a liking for detail, an analytical 
type of mind, a sense of orderliness, and a 
desire to give service are much more apt to 
succeed in this type of work than those who 
have other qualifications. 

The best way of determining potentialities 
is through a simple testing program at time 
of employment. Filing tests have been 
devised, or clerical tests can be adapted to 
the need of selecting file personnel. If there 
is no better method, candidates can be given 
a set of one hundred cards with names taken 
from the company’s own files and be asked 
to file them within a given length of time 
and then have them checked for accuracy. 

The selection of the proper candidate must 
be implemented by a thorough training 
program. Many supervisors are not good 
teachers and have been known to say to 4 
new clerk, “Here is the work. Let me know 

(Concluded on page 397) 
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A True Basis for Typewriting Grades 
for Advanced Students 


Grades! What do they mean in typewriting? 
Are they based on speed and accuracy on 
straight-copy material only? Are they based 
on grades on assignments only? Or on a 


timings based on CWPM (1-word penalty 
for each error) or NWPM (10-word penalty 
for each error)? Neither of the two methods 
mentioned above is a true indication of the 
capabilities of the student, especially the 
CWPM method. In many schools the 
CWPM method is used as a grade basis for 
elementary typewriting, but there is dis- 


| agreement among teachers of elementary 


typewriting in the use of the CWPM method 
for determining grades. For either method 
to be used solely as the main source of the 
grading system only gives the students a 
false sense of attainment. 

The wrong practice has been adopted in 
the use of CWPM. This method should be 
used solely for guidance purposes and not 
for grading purposes.! The NWPM method 
for grading is more indicative of the student’s 
ability to type straight copy and other 
materials than the CWPM method. The 
10-word penalty (NWPM) is supposedly 
arrived at by assuming that a typist can 
type approximately 10 words in the time it 
takes to correct an error. This method is 
probably accurate in most cases if the 
student has been taught how to make 
quick, neat erasures and if no carbon copies 
are made. 

In courses designed for the training of 
office typists all errors should be corrected 
as they are made. After all, the employer 
does not rate his employees’ work in NWPM;; 
he is interested only in usable and mailable 
material. 

What we as teachers have been doing in 
most instances is: We time the student on 
straight-copy work only, using the CWPM 
or the NWPM method; we give a grade for 


1D. D. Lessenberry, ‘When to use CWPM and When to use NWPM in Typewriting,”” The Balance Sheet, (Cincinnati, Ohio: 


South-Western Publishing Co., December, 1947), p. 152. 
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this type of work and then have assignments 
or budgets typed, giving a grade on them, 
but with no idea of the time required to do 
the material contained in the assignments. 
Therefore, the grades we have been giving 
have been only partially indicative of what 
the student is capable of doing. It is my 
conviction that since we have to give grades, 
a more sound basis for them should be used. 


Recently I made a survey of well-qualified 
and successful office typists on the job. The 
materials to be typed and the words per 
minute attained on each are shown in 
Table I. On this survey, the typists made 
all corrections, just as they would have done 
had they been typing this material for their 
employer. 








Table I 
iii Words Per Minute _ 
sennened High Low Mean 
Business Letters 67 34 48 
Envelopes 180* 90* 137* 
Tabulated Reports (In- 
voices, etc.) 34 17 25 
Straight-copy and Manu- 
scripts 80 34 57 





*Envelopes per hour 


Using the mean as a basis for devising a 
grade scale for courses in advanced type- 
writing, the scale in Table II is suggested, 
giving the letter grade corresponding to the 
proficiency attained: 











Table II 
GRADE 
E D _b B A 
Business Letters 38 43 48 53 58 
Envelopes 107* 122° 187% - 152* 167° 
Tabulated Reports 15 20 25 30 35 
Straight-copy 47 52 57 62 67 





*Envelopes per hour. All other figures are words per minute. 


(Concluded on page 400) 
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The Business Advisor of 


the Sehool Yearbook 


by LEONARD SCHULMAN, COLTON UNION HIGH SCHOOLED 


The two most important things in 
publishing a school yearbook are 
to produce a beautiful, complete 
book and to wind up the year 
without a deficit. 

At Colton Union High School 
these two objectives have been 
reached in publishing the “Crim- 
son and Gold,” an All-American 
winner for many years. 

The Annual Staff is divided into 
two classes, one under the editorial 
advisor from the English Depart- 
ment, who has complete charge of 
the yearbook, and the other under 
the business advisor of the Com- 
merce Department. English and commerce 
credit are given for these two classes respec- 
tively. The Annual Business Staff class 
works on salesmanship, advertising, and 
merchandising. 

The business staff is secured on a volun- 
tary basis from the group of students 
majoring in commerce. Carefully screened 
students who will not antagonize the 
businessmen of the community are invited 
to join the staff. From the students who 
have had one year of bookkeeping, two 
Annual bookkeepers are selected. 

Supervisory duties of the business advisor 
are: (1) Plan subscription campaigns; (2) 
Organize advertising solicitation; (3) Keep 
complete records; and (4) Distribute the 
books. 

The subscription sales campaign starts 
with a pep assembly. Then the students in 
the Annual class visit the first period classes, 
selling the Annual. The students sign pledge 
cards, agreeing to pay one-third of the 
Annual cost by Christmas, and the other 
two payments in the second semester. 
Juniors who will be on the annual staff next 
year collect the money during lunch period. 

As our yearbook costs five dollars a copy, 
and we charge three dollars, we must of 
necessity rely on advertising to insure a good 
book. In 1948 we had $1900 worth of 
advertising in our yearbook. The business 
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staff solicits advertising afte 
school in groups of two, usually ; 
boy and a girl, taking with then} 
a receipt book, a contract book 
and a copy of “Crimson and 
Gold.” 

The easiest way to approach ar 
old advertiser is to show him the) 
beautiful book with his ad in it 
Sales meetings as part of the 
annual business staff are held} 
stressing proper ways to approach 
the businessmen of the communi-) 
ty. The students have the oppor 
tunity of making excellent business} 
contacts in addition to promoting)” 
good will for the school. : 

Our advertisers come from a large area) 
As this necessitates the use of autos, web 
recompense the driver five cents a mile® 
We pre-sell our advertising contributors by® 
sending them a letter the first of the schoolf 
year, telling them of the honors last year’s 
book won, stressing the fact that the success) 
of our yearbook was due to their co-f 


ieee A 








operation. 
Our rates run as follows: 
With cut Without cul ® 
Full page $45.00 $35.00 
Half page 25.00 20.00 
Quarter page 18.00 15.00 
Eighth page 8.00 


When the advertisements are obtained, af 
mimeographed post card acknowledging anf 
advertisement is sent to the advertiser. The 
business staff turns the advertisements over 
to the editorial staff who edit or write the 
copy, but it is the duty of the business 


staff to mail out the proofs to the advertiser. 


The bookkeeping procedure is as follows: 
When students pay money to the subscrip- 
tion solicitors, they are given a receipt, the 
duplicate remaining in the book to serve as 
an original posting medium to the accounts 
receivable subscription card. 

Subscription salesmen turn in all money 
daily to the school bookkeeper who issues a 

(Concluded on page 403) 
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Room 308A — 


Our Classrooms Can 


Be Like It 


{ teacher puts into practice some principles she learned 
as a high school student — some of the principles of 
good teaching and proper school atmosphere that she 


learned in Room 308A. 


Yes, my high school days were lots of fun. 
I never will forget the gab and gossip fests 
at lunchtimes, the afterschool sports, and 
the work on the school newspaper. The 
school newspaper — a happy thought. 
Whenever I thought of working with Mr. T. 
on the next issue of the school paper, it was 
like taking a pep pill. My spirits and energy 
were boosted to the heights. 

How well I remember sitting in some of 
my classrooms and dreaming of what I was 
going to write for the school newspaper or 
just looking forward to going to 308A, the 
newspaper office, after school. I wonder 
why those many hours spent after school 
with Mr. T. and my classmates struck my 
fancy? In some classes, however, I’d have 
to pinch myself when I started to dream of 
those pleasantries. Miss A’s class, for 
example. I was proud on Parents’ Night, 
and yet I knew I should not have been. 
Miss A turned to my mother and said, 
“Your daughter is a bright young lady who 
knows her geometry well.” The thing she 
never knew, however, was that I was a very 
frightened young lady — frightened of her, 
her subject, and in particular of her little 
black book. I memorized every theorem, 
and I could usually give word-for-word 
recitations; but beyond that, my knowledge 
of geometric problems was nil. Time just 
= not pass fast enough for me in geometry 
class. 

Then, too, I remember Mr. K — a good 
guy — easy-going, calm, a joker, and a free 
giver of A’s and B’s; but I cannot say that 
I remember any of the facts of history. 
There were lots of other teachers on whose 
rolls my name had a space. But I shall 
always remember with most pleasant memo- 
ries Room 308A. Since I am now a teacher 
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myself, I believe I know now the reason for 
wanting to go to this room. 

The desks, tables, and chairs were move- 
able in 308A, and Mr. T. had them well 
arranged so that the many members of the 
staff could work in their particular groups. 
Sometimes Mr. T. would just watch us 
write, rewrite, type, or lay out copy; other 
times he was around to give us inspiration, 
pointers, or just a jolly word. He never 
told us what to write, but he always seemed 
to give us the right guidance at the proper 
time. It was in this room after school hours 
that I learned how to express my thoughts 
on paper, how to write and punctuate 
sentences, how to get along with many 
personalities, and how to organize material 
and facts. 

The situation was meaningful and above 
all interesting. Active learning and good 
results, therefore, were an outcome for all 
on the staff. We were the publishers of our 
school paper, and for this we were proud. 
We took active participation in something 
tangible, and by so doing, we learned by 
doing. Under the inspirational guidance of 
a fine educator, we learned to work with and 
for others. We learned to cope with such 
problems as sharing materials, ideas, time. 
We also learned how to get along with 
personality differences and learned how to 
plan together. I do not believe that these 
traits, which are the basis for getting along 
easily with people, could have been learned 
by sitting in a formal classroom. 

Because this method of learning a so- 
called extracurricular activity made such a 
deep impression upon me as a student, | 
thought I would try using the group method 
of teaching in my own classrooms. On my 
first teaching roster in a vocational school, 
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I was assigned to teach both beginning and 
advanced bookkeeping. Since the students 
and myself were just returning from a ‘long 
summer vacation, I began my advanced 
class by reviewing a bit and by giving a 
general survey test in bookkeeping funda- 
mentals and practices. I went over carefully 
each student’s paper with diagnostic pur- 
poses. From the results obtained I naturally 
found that some of the students had for- 
gotten or never did understand some of the 
most basic bookkeeping principles. On the 
other hand, some others did very well on the 
basic principles but fell down on principles 
learned just before their vacation. I felt it 
would not be at all challenging to give the 
latter students problems to do that they 
already demonstrated they could handle 
well. In fact, I knew that people lose interest 
and become bored when doing work which 
is too simple for them. I made plans for 
grouping my class. I mimeographed many 
problems and supplementary problems for 
each group, the supply of which I still have 
in good condition three years later. 

Having my material ready was not a go 
sign for putting the plan into effect, how- 
ever. Since these students were not ac- 
customed to working together in groups and 
accepting responsibility, I knew they would 
have to be taught. For a few days, I worked 
with the class as a whole giving them “‘book- 
keeping puzzlers.” These ranged in diffi- 
culty so that everyone was able to solve at 
least a few. While the students were work- 
ing, I observed carefully the ways in which 
they worked. Considering this classroom 


observation and the results of the survey * 


test, I chose ten students to work together 
in class one day. I gave them a problem 
that had some adjusting entries in it and 
that I knew some could finish within the 
period. As I expected a few in the group to 
have trouble with the adjustments, I told 
them to ask someone in the group to explain 
the adjustment to them, but under no 
circumstance were they to copy. ‘The 
students were quite co-operative, and they 
followed directions well. While they were 
working, I was helping and reviewing the 
points of the “bookkeeping puzzlers” with 
the other students. Ten minutes before the 
end of the period, I had each one stop work. 
I then asked of the group with which I was 
working such questions as, “Did you know 
that we were not all working together to- 
day?” ‘“‘Were you disturbed by the group 
working at the back of the room?” “I 
wonder how they were able to work so well 
together.” “Let’s make a list together of 
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the things we must do to be able to learn in 
a classroom where there is more than one 
group working.” 

The following is the list we compiled and 
this list one student printed neatly on heavy 
paper for bulletin board display and refer. 
ence: 














When Working in Our Group We Must: 
1. Work quietly and neatly. : 
2. Have all our materials ready, (pencils sharpened) 


pen filled, and sufficient paper), at the beginning) 
of the period. 


a 


3. Seek help, if necessary, from our group leader : 


4. Review from the textbook or go on with a sup 
plementary problem, (found in folder at front ag 
room), when finished assigned work. 


5. Put all work as soon as it is completed in the : 
teacher’s basket for checking. 4 


After the students were acquainted with| : 
their duties and responsibilities for working) 
in a group, I named the students for group 
one and those for group two. The first group§ 

I called “Bookkeepers” and the second group 
“Assistant Bookkeepers.”’ Motivating? In-J 
deed it was. Not long after I introduced thei 
plan, one of the students printed a neal§ 
placard that she placed on her desk at thell ? 
beginning of each class period and _ that 
read — “Miss Brooker, Bookkeeper.” Each 
day some of the girls would tell me that they 
would help others or receive help in book- 
keeping from their friends, that they really 
understood what they were doing, and that 
they actually liked the subject. The interest, 
then, was there. It was up to me to hold it® 
With this group method it was an easy§ 
matter. “ 

The groups were flexible. 
assistant bookkeepers received “promo-§ 
tions” during the term. From time to time, 
I would call a student to my desk and talk} 
a bit to her about her work. Then I would§ 
tell her the good news — she had received a} 
promotion to the position of bookkeeper 
with an increase in pay — the amount of 
bookkeeping homework she was to do each 
night would be lessened. Once more the 
student was motivated and her interest 
increased. On the other hand, if a student 
was not doing well as a bookkeeper, I would 
give her extra individual help in the class 
period, and if she still did not measure up to 
the group, I would point out to her the 
advantages of her becoming an assistant 
bookkeeper. She would feel her need and 
be willing to accept the job. 

The method cattined above I also used 
with my beginning class in bookkeeping, but 
I did not put it into effect until the end of 
the first report period when I had some basis 
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for udging the capabilities of my students. 
fie group method of teaching is not an 
eas. one, but when a teacher sees the 


worerful interest and mental growth of her 
students that are the result of her method, 
it is truly gratifying. A teacher cannot, of 
course, teach from her desk. She must be 


willing to go about the classroom helping 
the students. While I would be teaching one 
group, the members of the other group 
would be working on problems I had pre- 
viously explained to them. Each group 
would have its leader — a girl chosen by me 
for her ability and understanding. Two or 
three times a term I would try to change the 
group leader in order to give more students 
the feeling of responsibility. If anyone in 
the group would have a question, she would 
ask the group leader for help, thus limiting 
the number of interruptions to my work. 

It was a pleasure to look around the class- 
room from time to time and to see everyone 
working and really enjoying it. The less 
bright students gained a feeling of security 
with what they had, rather than one of 
resentfulness of what they did not have. 
The alert students were able to advance to 
their full capacity; their work was interest- 
ing and challenging to them. 

The matters of maintaining a high per- 
centage of attendance and of coping with 
class-cutters were no problems of mine. The 
students told me numerous times that they 
really looked forward to coming to my class; 
they felt they were coming to work. 

It is true that the initial output of time 
and energy were great on my part, but that 
work was soon forgotten. Feelings of great 
liking for my job and my students coupled 
with happiness, contentment, and an in- 
centive to work even harder took the place 
of the thought of the work involved. 

I put this method of teaching into practice 
the first year I was a teacher. It must have 
been appealing to the students, and they 
must have the same memories of my class- 
room as I still have of Room 308A, for to 
this day I receive vacation and Christmas 
cards from some of those students. This is 
truly gratifying. 

Teachers sometimes question the use of 
the group method of teaching in the senior 
high school in the business course. I say 
it can be done. It was this method that 
motivated and interested my students who 
were to learn how to be salespeople. Again, 
it was this method which stimulated my 
students who thought they were failures at 
the typewriter and at learning shorthand. 
We business teachers are fortunate for 
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having such practical, “living” subjects. In 
teaching this. material, then, let us really 
use a method which will motivate, interest, 
give joy to both the students and teacher, 
and eliminate all elements of fear and bore- 
dom in the classroom. It is surprising what 
a class of so-called “low I.Q.s’’ can do if you 
let them do the work. By grouping and 
working and planning with our students, 
I believe each of us can make his classroom 
and himself stand out in the happy memories 
of our passing students just as Room 308A 
is still alive in my memory. 








Filing Is a Tool of Management 
(Continued from page 392) 


when you are through,” and then turn 
away, leaving the new employee completely 
at loose ends. It has been found that the 
greatest source of dissatisfaction among new 
employees is that they are uncertain of their 
duties and of how to perform them because 
of inadequate supervision. 

A step-by-step training program should 
be planned so that the new file clerk starts 
out with one of the simple routines. It 
should be explained to her onee; then she 
should be shown how to do it; then she 
should do it and be criticized where neces- 
sary. Later she should be checked again to 
make sure she understands what is expected 
of her. Each superseding step of the work 
in the file room should be taught in a similar 
manner until all of them have been thor- 
oughly assimilated. An up-to-date manual 
describing the setups of the various files and 
the daily duties of the personnel is of in- 
estimable help in such training. It is the 
duty of the file supervisor to see that such 
a manual is established and kept up to date. 

Due to the greatly increased volume of 
records, there has been a shortage of good 
file clerks in the past few years. It has been 
as serious as in any line of office work. Files 
can fall into disrepair very readily and 
require heavy expenditures to bring them 
back to usefulness again. It is better to 
protect one’s investment day by day. 





WAYS TO TEACH BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING 
By HARVEY A. ANDRUSS 


A 322-page, cloth-bound book designed for use in a 
collegiate methods course or as a personal reference book 
for bookkeeping teachers. 


Single copies $2.88, postpaid; cash with order. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 
Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 5 Dallas 1 
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Training the Student for 


Today’s Office Opportunities 


Training the student for today’s office oppor- 
tunities offers a challenge to educators. 
Every student who has completed his office 
occupational training should have a fairly 
clear concept of the business environment 
that he will encounter on his initial experi- 
ence. He should know the limitations of his 
occupation. He should know the promo- 
tional opportunities that are open to him 
and he should know how best he can prepare 
himself for these opportunities. 

In order to achieve these desired ends, it 
is necessary to develop the best methods of 
orienting the future office worker with busi- 
ness skills as a means of gainful employment 
and at the same time foster the growth of 
the individual’s personality and social ad- 
justment. Some educators believe that this 
co-operation and adjustment is being han- 
dled successfully, but such has not always 
been the case. Each decade has brought 
many changes into the physical as well as 
the educational and administrational func- 
tions of the school. 

The office worker who is expertly skilled 
in his technical approach but who cannot or 
will not adjust himself to the various per- 
sonalities of the office environment and to 
the everyday problems that arise is no asset 
to his employer. It is hoped that the 
broadening of this field of study for the 
business student will result in a_ better 
adjusted individual — better adjusted to- 
ward other individuals, better adjusted 
toward ae problems, and better adjusted 
toward life. Even in the skilled subject matter 
every attempt is being made to imitate as 
nearly as possible the actual office environ- 
ment that the student will meet. James M. 
Thompson pointed out at the third annual 
summer business education conference held 
at Northwestern University that the most 
desirable traits for office workers were listed 
as follows: accuracy, dependability, co- 
operativeness, acceptance of responsibility, 
neatness in work, courtesy, cheerfulness, 
initiative, stability, physical endurance, 


1Thelma M. Potter, “ 
University, 1944). 
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An Analysis of the Work of General Clerical Employees,” 


by A. LE ROY METZLER 






WILLIAM PENN SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL f 
YORK, PENNSYLVANIA — 


imagination, good grooming. He also grouped | 


deficienciés into two areas — training and 
personal. The training area included the 
following deficiencies: English, writing, arith- 
metic, spelling, typing, speed, knowledge of F 
mechanical equipment. The personal area 


covered lack of realization of the seriousness | 
of business and the cost of errors in business, | 


lack of discipline and sense of responsibility, 
initiative, ability to think, perseverance, 
thoroughness, ability to get along with 
people, courtesy, and dress. 

These are the deficiencies that the educa- 
tor must try to correct, not only through the 
classroom approach but also through the use 
of extracurricular activities. In _ these 
activities the student, through his participa- 
tion, is confronted with many of life’s prob- 
lems throughout his high school career. Even 
though some people feel that such extras 
are nothing but frills, educators have found 
that these activities play an important part 
in developing reliability, initiative, co- 


ties are necessary for success in office work. 
Therefore, it becomes apparent that a 
curriculum for these future business workers 


operation, and dependability. These quali- Fe 
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must be devised to meet the needs of the & 


student, the school, and the businessman. 


Educators must keep in mind the size of 3 


the school, the community in which the 
school is located, and the opportunities 
available for graduates of the business de- 
partment. 
vide valuable information. Perhaps one of 
the most pertinent points made in a survey 
by Thelma Potter,! formerly of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, was that the 
majority of students are employed as general 
office workers rather than as stenographers 
or bookkeepers. To the educator this means 
that only the best students should spend the 
major part of their time in the stenographic 
or bookkeeping field. The others should be 
thoroughly trained in general office pro- 
cedures. In fact, a survey made in York, 
Pennsylvania, in 1946 relative to this same 
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pro! em showed that out of 835 office jobs, 


630 were of a general clerical nature. This is 
app oximately 75 per cent of those con- 
sidered and definitely shows that in our 
cow munity the bulk of the business training 
should be concentrated on the training of 
individuals to fill general clerical positions. 
The curriculum is an everchanging process 
and it takes time for these changes to be 
incorporated and integrated into the school 


program. 

It has been suggested by competent au- 
thorilies in various states that there should 
be five areas of specialization; namely, book- 
keeping, secretarial, clerical, retail selling, 
and merchandising. This is, of course, the 
ideal setup for the large school, but it may 
not be possible or feasible to have all five in 
the smaller school. In such cases the number 
of students and their particular interests 
should be the governing factor. Each of 
these areas is further divided into courses 
that are taken at different grade levels. 

It is interesting to see what is being done 
in these courses in order to train the student 
for today’s office opportunities. The educa- 
tor must prepare courses that he feels will 
best fit the student for this future office 
occupation. This entails more than the mere 
mention of it implies. We are all aware that 
many students desire to enroll in the business 
education course who are not in any way 
suited for it. In order to screen out these 
people at the lower level, a survey course 
consisting of many kinds of subject matter, 
such as introduction to business training, 
principles of salesmanship, arithmetic, short- 
hand, penmanship, spelling, bookkeeping, 
and typing is offered in an attempt to dis- 
cover the student’s aptitude for the business 
field. This means that the individual who 
goes further into the business course is the 
person who can best profit from the instruc- 
tion offered. The skill subjects in the book- 
keeping, stenographic, and general office 
work areas are emphasized in these upper 
levels with the supplementing of subjects in 
social business, business English, a terminal 
course called office practice, and other 
subjects. These subjects all help to develop 
the prospective employee into the well- 
rounded individual needed in the office. 

I am better able to present a clear picture 
of this effort through the subject of office 
practice because it is my major field of 
interest. The students are placed in an office 
atmosphere as nearly as it is possible to do 
so. They are given the chance to display the 
fine qualities they possess in the jobs that 
are to be done. Concerted effort is employed 
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to impress upon them the value of a job well 
done for the job’s sake, not necessarily for 
the remuneration involved. Time is also 
devoted to personal problems and personal 
grooming. 

The ideal situation involves a co-operative 
program in which the student works one 
week and goes to school one week. Many 
students do not want to participate in this 
work experience program. It has yet to be 
determined whether this co-operative pro- 
gram should be compulsory or not. The 
program does provide experience, but it may 
alienate worthy students who are not willing 
to give up part of their senior year. Many 
times this influence is the result of other 
students’ viewpoints, parents’ influence, and 
the immaturity of the individuals concerned. 
The transition from a school experience to 
the adult workaday world is a difficult one 
to achieve. Even though the ideal setup 
would be the co-operative program, the 
individual opposes it. However, once the 
student is actually participating in the 
program he realizes rapidly the value of this 
training and can use his influence upon the 
oncoming members of the business course. 
It is also true that the office has the benefit 
of training eager students in its own particu- 
lar method. 

A co-operative program is also offered 
through retail selling and merchandising — 
the other areas of business education. These 
students come to school in the morning and 
are gainfully employed in retail or mer- 
chandising work in the afternoon. 


Sometimes the office worker realizes his 
lack of preparation for the office oppor- 
tunities after he is employed, because this 
lack of preparation is then more apparent. 
Educators have-tried to remedy this situa- 
tion by offering courses in adult education 
through which the office employee may in- 
crease his skill and therefore be better 
qualified to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities offered him on the job. 


In many ways the school strives to develop 
better office employees. Business teachers 
are urged to spend some time visiting offices 
and even working in offices during their 
vacation, in order to be sure their teaching 
methods are kept up to date. Some adminis- 
trators of business education are urging that 
the colleges and state departments issue 
certification in specific fields rather than a 
broad general certification in all the business 
subjects. In this way the individual teacher 
is more thoroughly prepared in a specific 
area. Numerous conferences are also held 
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during the school year to enlighten teachers 
as well as students in modern business 
practices. Outstanding specialists are pre- 
sented to these groups as a stimulus and a 
source of encouragement. 


How true it is that the things we always 
have and hear from day to day soon lose 
their appeal when they come from the same 
people. Think back to your childhood — 
mother’s constant talk about clean shirts, 
brushing your teeth, and so forth. Too often 
this advice went unheeded, but when some- 
one you admired a great deal or someone 
who was as successful as you hoped to be, said 
the same thing, your reaction was different. 
The girl who decides that she wants to 
become an office worker generally gets her 
inspiration from someone she knows or whom 
she has heard about. She is impressed only 
by the outstanding business leaders, not 
those who do the mediocre tasks, even 
though she does not possess the qualities to 
achieve such a position. But from the start 
she deserves the type of training that will 
leave nothing undone in helping her to reach 
the highest goal possible. This, in itself, is a 
challenge to each and every business teacher 
and prospective office worker. In _ this 
connection it has been found that outstand- 
ing speakers drawn from the business world 
and various types of visual aids are very 
effective in stimulating interest. 

The school attempts to prepare its stu- 
dents for the office opportunities that are 
available, but to do so successfully there 
must be a close link between the school and 
the office. Only when this situation prevails 
is any measure of success achieved. Many 
schools have organized extracurricular groups 
that have local business leaders as co- 
sponsors for many of their activities. These 
groups receive the benefit of such dual 
direction and at the same time they are 
developing their personalities through the 
meetings and the social contacts. 


No office wants or will tolerate a social 
misfit and the school attempts to avoid such 
things through these clubs and organizations. 
The individual who cannot get along with 
others in school is rarely able to do so in 
business. 


I have tried to cover these six points 
briefly : 


(1) The school offers a stimulated and motivated 
curriculum. 


(2) Every attempt is made to pattern classroom 
work after office procedures. 


(3) A co-operative office occupational program is 
available. 
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(4) A varied adult educational program is offered 
for office workers. 


. 
(5) Incentives are offered for teacher growth through 
organized meetings, publications, and work- 
experience. 


(6) Development of a whole personality is encour- 
aged through extracurricular activities as well 
as classroom procedures. 


Just as it is true that no business can 
function without its office force, so it is true 
that the business education department has 
little motive for existence without co- 
operation with the business office. Educators 
are only too glad to receive suggestions for 
the improvement of their curricula in any 
way that will help to produce the most 
proficient office help. This common meeting 
of ideas with its counterbalance of suggestion 
and criticism is the only way to pave the 
way for progress. The school wants to give 
to business the type of worker that business 
needs and desires. 








Production Rate—A True Basis for 
Typewriting Grades for Advanced 
Students 
(Continued from page 393) 


As will be noted, for Grade C the mean 
score was used. Since most of the scores fell 
in this range, it is obvious that these speeds 
are the most representative of office typists. 
Therefore, in training students in advanced 
typewriting, their production work should 
be on the same level as the representative 
speed attained on these materials by the 
forty-nine office typists participating in this 
survey. 

For the grades above and below C, a range 


of five words per minute is used, except for © 


addressing envelopes. Here the range is 


fifteen envelopes. 


In the use of the proposed grade scale it is 
not intended that the final grade be based 
entirely on the scale. On the contrary, 
assignments or budgets are still given; but 
at frequent intervals during the course, 
timings on production work on these phases 
are given and records are kept on the attain- 
ment. The scale does provide, however, 
some concrete basis for determining grades 
on the production rate required or expected 
on the job. At the termination of the course, 
the grade for the highest score on each of the 
phases can be ascertained and a final grade 
reached by averaging these with the average 
of the budget grades or whatever grade 
emphasis is given to assignments. 
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How To Do It 


Censumer Edueation — 


by RAYMOND J. KENNEDY 


PATCHOGUE HIGH SCHOOL, PATCHOGUE, NEW YORK 


TRICKS OF THE TRADE. The methodology 
used in the teaching of any subject is simply 
the methods, means, or devices a teacher 
employs in the presentation of subject 
matter in order to excite interest and stimu- 
late learning in the minds of the students. 
The following methods have become fairly 
well stabilized by constant use and proven 
merit: the lecture, the textbook, the ques- 
tion and answer, the demonstration, the 
project, and problem methods. These 
methods should not be used unilaterally but 
in a multilateral combination. The con- 
tinual use of one method to the exclusion 
of the others would present an uninteresting 
and boring bill of fare indeed. The method- 
ology of teaching consumer problems should 
not differ materially from the principles and 
methods followed in teaching other subjects 
in the high school curriculum, but should 
form the framework around which the pre- 
sentations are made. 

THE “BIG STICK.” The lecture (the 
“Teacher Tells All’’) method is probably the 
quickest means of presenting a lesson but 
it places too much emphasis on the teacher; 
it is all teacher activity with little or no 
student participation, and because of this 
the student rests, relaxes, and retains very 
little of the material presented. Occasion- 
ally, the lecture method may be used pro- 
vided a test is forecast for the immediate 
future on the work so presented (wielding 
the big stick). However, a lecture illustrated 
by means of a strip film and followed by a 
short objective quiz can be an effective 
method of teaching. 

“SOMETHING TO HOLD.” A course in con- 
sumer problems can be taught by some 
teachers without the use of a _ textbook 
provided there is available an ample supply 
of supplementary materials and the course 
is carefully planned. Psychologically, how- 
ever, the American high school student is 
not ready for this type of instruction. The 
textbook has become a mark of substance 
and tangibility; it proves to the student 
that he is studying a subject about which 
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it has been worth while to write. Without a 
textbook the student loses respect for the 
subject, the course lacks something that he 
can hold in his hand, touch, or point at. The 
textbook should not be used as “so many 
pages to be read” and quizzed on, but rather 
as a source book to be referred to by the 
student as the occasion demands. The 
proper use of a textbook enables the student 
to acquire the ability to use the table of 
contents, the index, and to differentiate 
between the important and the unimportant. 

“ASK ME ANOTHER.” ‘The question-and- 
answer method is a satisfactory method of 
presentation provided the questions lead 
from the known to the unknown, are thought 
provoking, are adaptable to students of all 
levels within the class, and are framed in 
language that is understandable to. the 
student. 

“SEEING IS BELIEVING.” ‘The demonstra- 
tion permits the student to learn by doing. 
The best type of demonstration, of course, 
is one in which both the teacher and students 
take an active and co-operative part. But a 
demonstration conducted by either the 
teacher or the student individually can also 
be effective. Everyone is fascinated by 
movement — actions speak louder than 
words. One simple demonstration I use in 
the study of shopping techniques takes but 
a few minutes and is quite self-evident: the 
student holds an aluminum wire and a tin 
wire over a candle flame. The aluminum 
wire becomes too hot to hold in a short time 
while the tin wire does not, proving that 
aluminum is a better conductor of heat than 
tin. In an aluminum cooking utensil the 
heat is conducted and spread evenly while 
a tin utensil becomes hot only at the flame 
point and, consequently, tin utensils burn 
through more quickly than aluminum ones. 
The purpose of this test is not for the test 
itself but to exemplify the fact that tests 
are made, the results of which are available 
to the consumer in publications of both 
private and governmental research organiza- 
tions. I don’t believe in having too many of 
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these tests and experiments because the 
average consumer has neither the time nor 
the materials available to conduct such 
experiments on the various commodities he 
plans to buy. When we convert our con- 
sumer classes into testing laboratories, we 
are creating a situation that is not true to 
the life of the average consumer. 

“I HAVE A PROBLEM.” ‘The project and 
problem method consists in presenting the 
work in the form of problems to be solved 
rather than requiring the student to read 
the new unit of work-prior to discussing it. 
This process encourages the student to 
discover the facts for himself and to arrive 
at his own conclusions, based on the acquired 
facts. The problems should not be too 
complex and involved; they should be 
solvable, meaningful, and within the range 
of the students’ present or immediate future 
experience. The problems should not be 
given as “busy work” but rather to stimu- 
late interest in the topic and pave the way 
for future class discussion. 

“A HOT POTATO.” Many school administra- 
tors have been reluctant to initiate courses 
in consumer problems because of the resent- 
ment and friction that might arise between 
the school and the business community. 
There is no need for the creation of an area 
of strained relations if the course is domi- 
nated by and impregnated with the proper 
attitude that should exist between business 
and the individual consumer. The idea 
should not be construed that every business- 
man is a “wolf in sheep’s clothing” out to 
get the best of every bargain nor should the 
prospective consumer be trained in “‘sleuth- 
ing’ — applying the microscope to every 
item bought in order to detect possible 
frauds. The coin has turned; the legal 
maxim “Let the Buyer Beware” is on the 
underside. 

Business, today, is generally conducted 
on a high ethical plane. Of course, there are 
some exceptions to these high standards and 
the student should be prepared to recognize 
the deviations, but not to the extent of 
alienating the good will that should exist 
between the school and the businessmen of 
the community. The student should be 
shown the necessity for maintaining good 
relationships with those businesses with 
whom he has dealings. The following 
personal incident will illustrate the need for 
maintaining the good will of those with 
whom we deal: While a salesman in a men’s 
furnishing shop was waiting upon me, 
another “would-be” customer rushed into 
the store, interrupted the salesman, and 
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requested an item of merchandise that the 
clerk said he did not have in stock. After the 
intruder had left the store, the clerk-owner 
informed me that he had the requested 
merchandise but would not sell it, because 
this customer created a scene every time he 
came into the store by haggling for a lower 
price than that asked and that he had 
previously informed this individual that his 
business was not wanted. 


“A LEADER NOT A DICTATOR.” 
must be careful not to express personal 
opinions about any of the topics studied, 
whether it be the best insurance company 
from whom to obtain a policy, the best 
source to obtain a loan, or the store or 
product that gives the best service. The 
students should be taught to seek out the 
specific facts for the problem in question 
and then to arrive at their own general 
conclusion. This method prevents the 
teacher from making dogmatic statements 
concerning favorite products, stores, or- 
ganizations, and services. The conclusions 
reached are those of each individual; the 
teacher has merely served as the guiding 
light. 

SOCIALIZING. More could be said about the 
various methods of teaching and_ the 
numerous devices and supplementary ma- 
terials available that might be employed, 
but enough of the general aspects have been 
given to build up a background for good 
teaching procedures. One motivating phase 
of all teaching in consumer problems should 
be the socializing of the topics studied, 
particularly that of the arithmetical proc- 
esses that underlie so many of the aspects 
of the subject. Some teachers spend time in. 
reviewing the fundamental processes to- 
gether with the handling of decimals, 
fractions, interest, percentage — they give 
a pocket-size course in arithmetic, stressing 
speed and accuracy. While a good knowledge 
of the arithmetical processes is a valuable 
asset in any walk of life, I do not believe it 
is vocational efficiency that we are con- 
cerned with in consumer problems, but 
rather the social significance and the impli- 
cations that can be derived from the solu- 
tions of the problems. I do not think we 
should worry too much about whether or 
not the correct answers are obtained, but 
whether they can determine the reasonable- 
ness of the answer and are able to interpret 
the answer in the light of the consumer’s 
needs, 

Is IT ENOUGH? This socializing of the 
arithmetical processes can be illustrated in 
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the teaching of the provisions of the Federal 
Qld-Ave and Survivors Insurance Benefits. 
The student should, of course, know the 
of this government social insur- 


purpos 
ance: «lo is covered and who is not; who 
contriputes toward it and how much; the 


various types of benefit payments to the 
worker, wife and children, and to the widow, 
children, and dependent parents; how and 
when to file for benefit payments. Several 
types of cases should be set up as problems 
so that the students can determine the 
amount of benefits that should be received. 
For example: 

Problem: A worker who has been em- 
ployed for a period of twenty years had an 
average monthly wage of $150. What will 
be his monthly benefit? If he had a wife 
who also has reached the age of 65, what 
would be the total benefit? 


Solution: 


40% of the Ist $50 equals $20 
10% of the remainder ($100) equals 10 
Basic Benefit 30 
1% of $30 for 20 years or 20% — equals _6 
Monthly benefit to worker 36 
Wife’s benefit (1% of $36) 18 
Total monthly benefit $54 
SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS. Based on present 


costs of food, clothing, and shelter, could a 
retired worker or a worker and his wife live 
on this amount? If not, what should or 
could the average worker do? The students 
should be able to see in seeking the answer 
to this question that $54 a month would 
not be a sufficient amount to supply even 
the basic necessities of life and that, there- 
fore, either the government or the con- 
sumer himself must do something to increase 
it. The government either must increase 
the amount of benefit payments or the 
worker must devise a savings plan during 
his period of employment, purchase an 
annuity, or buy some form of endowment 
insurance as security. This would also be 
one method of combating the idea so 
prevalent among workers that because they 
have government social insurance there is 
no need for personal savings. 


RECAPITULATION 


1. Everyone is a consumer; therefore, there is a 
definite need for instruction in this area. 
2. Purpose of consumer education is to raise the 
individual and the community standard of living. 
3. The problems of organizing a course in consumer 
education are: 
a. Establishment of aims 
b. Formulation of course of study and place- 
ment in the curriculum 
c. Development of appropriate methodology 
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4. Objectives of the course should include: 

. Philosophy of good living 

. Knowledge and selection of available goods 
and services 
Proper use of time, energy, and money 

. Appreciation of production and distributive 
processes 

. Effect of consumer action 
Laws of price making 

. Internationalism 

. Purposes and advantages of taxation 
Government consumer protection 
Private consumer agencies 
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5. In writing a course in consumer education: 

a. The why, what, where, when, who and by 
whom factors must be considered 

b. Relationship of course to curriculum de- 
termined 
(1) Core 
(2) Special phase 
(3) Separate course 

c. Selection of subject matter should be based 
on objectivity 


6. Methodology used in consumer education similar 
to that employed in other courses: 
a. Lecture 
b. Textbook 
c. Question and answer 
d. Demonstration 
e. Project and problem 


7. Teacher should have zest, interest, and enthu- 
siasm for the subject; should be a leader; should 
be unopinionated; and should have a wholesome 
attitude toward business. 


8. Worth-while social implications should be drawn 
from the arithmetical processes used. 





The Business Advisor of the 
School Yearbook 


(Continued from page 394) 





receipt covering the proper receipt numbers 
in the salesman’s book. The receipt and the 
book are then turned over to the business 
advisor. The schoo' bookkeeper’s receipts 
are posted to the Cash Received Section of 
the 11” x 11” post binder, to the proper 
columns of Subscription Cash Received, 
Sales, or Accounts Receivable. 


Also in the looseleaf binder are sections for 
Disbursements, Cash Received Advertising, 
Journal Entries, and Summary. 

At the close of the school year all the 
material must be assembled and pass the 
inspection of the school district’s auditing 
firm. All activity accounts carried in the 
books of the school bookkeeper are subject 
to this annual audit. This procedure and the 
bookkeeping procedure set up by the audi- 
tors are explained to the business staff. 
These factors and the other activities of the 
business staff give the students worth-while 
business activities. 
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NOW... Awe identical books, 
ence for shatthand outlines... 


| SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES 


Second Edition — By W. B. Bowman 


SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES, Second Edition, involves a carefully 


worked out, scientific plan for the teaching of advanced shorthand and dictation. 
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Page-for-page the 

books are the same 

except for short- 
hand outlines. 





There are forty chapters, each called a Dictation Study. Each of these dictation 
studies consists of five parts, arranged essentially as follows: Part I — Basic 
Skills, including a theory review.in every two out of three studies, a brief-form 


review in every third study, and punctuation pointers; Part II — Business 
Information, such as background information for the letters, vocabulary preview, 


outlines for words frequently confused; Part III] — Business Correspondence, 


including letters in type, outgoing letters in shorthand script, new words with 
outlines and word divisions, troublesome words with outlines; Part IV — Business 
Practices, 
procedures arranged for dictation; Part V — Progress Checkup, a letter for 
dictation ranging from 125 words in the beginning to 600 words in the last study. 


Regular rhythmic dictation is emphasized in the first twenty-five studies. Be- 


including vocabulary previews, troublesome words and business 


ginning in the twenty-sixth study there is emphasis on office-style dictation. 
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Wisconsin Business Education Institute 


The fourth annual institute in business 
education at the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, will be held on July 24 to July 26. 
Business teachers, school administrators, 
and others interested in business education 
are invited to attend. 

The program will give attention to all the 
subject fields in business education. A 
special feature of the institute will be the 
small group discussions. Following several 
of the meetings, small groups will be organ- 
ized to discuss problems raised by the 
speakers. This procedure should give all 
those in attendance an opportunity to 
participate in the discussion. 

The following leaders in business educa- 
tion will participate: T. James Crawford, 
Indiana University, Bloomington; Lloyd V. 
Douglas, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls; J Marshall Hanna, Ohio State 
University, Columbus; Marie Jaspersen, co- 
ordinator in business education, Milwaukee 
Public Schools; Elizabeth Melson, job train- 
ing assistant, Hardware Mutuals Insurance 
Company; Charles E. Zoubek, Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company. 

The University Housing Bureau, 434 
Sterling Court, will aid persons attending 
the institute to secure housing accommoda- 
tions, either in private homes or in student 
houses. For this type of accommodation 
write to the Housing Bureau. 

Those people who prefer hotel accommo- 
dations should write for their reservations 
at least a month in advance. Mail your 
request to the Belmont Hotel, the Edgewater 
Hotel, the Loraine Hotel, or the Park Hotel, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

For additional information write to 
Dr. Russell J. Hosler, institute chairman, 
Wisconsin High School, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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Columbia Workshop 


During the 1950 summer session the 
Business Education Department of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 
City, will offer a unique departure in a 
summer session workshop. 

Nationally known consultants in short- 
hand methodology will conduct a methods 
course and a demonstration class simul- 
taneously. Teachers will observe a class of 
high school students who have had one year 
of shorthand instruction. The demonstra- 
tion class will be taught each week by one of 
the nationally known experts. Following the 
demonstration period, the teachers will have 
the unusual opportunity to discuss and hear 
the panel of experts elaborate upon the 
methods employed in the demonstration 
class. 

Throughout the six weeks’ period the 
teachers will have an opportunity to evalu- 
ate, in terms of their own teaching situations, 
just how the many controversial topics in 
shorthand are presented. They will see for 
themselves just how some of our most 
prominent shorthand teachers present such 
varied topics as shorthand penmanship, 
developing reading and writing skills, tran- 
scription, and grading. Probably for the 
first time in the history of any institution, 
teachers will also observe an entire class of 
high school students transcribing on electric 
typewriters. 

a. a e 


Transcription Clinic At Pitt 


A transcription clinic will be held at the 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, on July 19, 20, and 21. Two of 
the main speakers will be Wallace Bowman, 
South-Western Publishing Company, New 
Rochelle, New York, and Philip Pepe, 
formerly of City College of New York, 
New York City. 
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C.E.A. New York Convention 


The annual spring con- 
vention of the Commer- 
cial Education Associa- 
tion of the City of New 
York and vicinity was 
held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York 
City, on Saturday, March 
18. The theme of the 
convention was “Prog- 
ress in Business Educa- 
tion.” 

About 1,000 teachers 
attended the programs, 
which consisted of panel 
discussions centering a- 
round the significant de- 
velopments in the program of business edu- 
cation. At the luncheon meeting that 
followed the panel discussions a scroll was 
presented to Alexander S. Massell, principal, 
Central Commercial High School, New York 
City, for twenty-five years of distinguished 
service to business education. Speakers at 
the luncheon meeting included: William 
Jansen, New York City Superintendent of 
Schools; Deputy Superintendent Frederic 
Ernst; Associate Superintendent C. Freder- 
ick Pertsch; Stephen J. Carney, commis- 
sioner of water supply; Dr. Howard Cool, 
educational director of the National Better 
Business Bureau; Sol C. Steinfeld. 

Joseph Gruber, Central Commercial High 
School, New York City, was elected presi- 
dent of the Commercial Education Associa- 
tion. Other officers elected were: first 
vice-president, Nathan Baltor, Manual 
Training High School; second vice-president, 
Mildred Allison, Monroe Secretarial School; 
secretary, Margaret Killelea, John Adams 
High School; members-at-large of executive 
committee, Mrs. Ella S. Salitan, Prospect 
Heights High School, and Harold Baron, 
Lafayette High School. Continuing in office 
are the treasurer, Morton Fuchs, Jamaica 
High School, and member-at-large, Mrs. 
Catharine B. Dwyer, New York City Voca- 
tional High School Division. 

Two of the four associations affiliated with 
the Commercial Education Association also 
elected new officers. The Private Business 
Schools Association re-elected as president, 
Wallace W. Renshaw, Mount Vernon School 
of Business; vice-president, Charles Forrest, 
Drake Business Schools; and secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. L. Arenssen Pearson, Inter- 
boro Institute. The officers elected by the 
Pitman Commercial Teachers Association 














A. S. Massell 
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are as follows: president, Jack Grossman, 
Bronx Vocational High School; vice. 
president, Harry Salzman, Samuel J. Tilden 
High School; secretary, Mrs. Dorothy Hay. 
don, Central Commercial High School; 
treasurer, Abraham Carr, Thomas Jefferson 
High School. 

The Gregg Shorthand Teachers Associa- 
tion and the Accounting and Commercial 
Law Teachers Association will hold their 
election of officers at a later date. 


Catholic Business Education Convention 


The fifth annual convention of the 


National Catholic Business Education Asso- § 


ciation was held at St. Mary’s Dominican 
College, New Orleans, Louisiana, on Thurs- 
day, April 13. The theme of the convention 
was “Catholic Philosophy — Basis for Sound 
Business Education.” Sister Mary Liguori, 
O.P., St. Mary’s Dominican College, was 
convention chairman. 

The convention was officially opened with 
a welcoming address by Brother John M. 
Murray, F.S.C.H., Rice High School, New 
York City. The speakers and their topics for 
the morning session were: Margaret Ruck- 
ert, librarian of the Public Library of New 
Orleans, “Catholic Philosophy in Action”; 
Reverend Louis J. Twomey, S.J., director 
of the Institute of Industrial Relations and 
regent of the School of Law, Loyola Univer- 
sity, New Orleans, “‘Papal Social Teaching.” 

The speakers and their topics for the after- 
noon session were: Reverend Charles B. 
Aziere, O.S.B., St. Benedict’s College, Atchi- 
son, Kansas, “Catholic Principles in Ac- 
counting”’; Sister Bernadette Marie, C.D.P., 
Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, 
Texas, “Catholic Social Principles in Busi- 
ness Letter Writing’; Reverend Anselm 
Vitie, O.P., St. Mary’s Dominican College, 
“The Morality of Business.” 

One of the high lights of the convention 
was a panel discussion on the topic “Socio- 
Economic Reconstruction Through Catholic 
Business Education.” Sister M. Gregoria, 
Mundelein College, Chicago, Illinois, was 
the chairman of the panel. Other panel 
members were: Reverend Thomas Bolduc, 
S.M., Notre Dame Seminary, New Orleans; 
Brother Kieran Ryan, C.S.C., St. Edward’s 
University, Austin, Texas; Brother James 
Luke, F.S.C., St. Mary’s College, Winona, 
Minnesota, and chairman of the Midwest 
chapter of the C.B.E.A.; Gladys Peck, state 
supervisor of business education in Louisi- 
ana. 
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New Jersey Bookkeeping Workshop 


Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey, is 
planning a bookkeeping workshop to be held 
on June 28, 29, and 30. The workshop will 
be under the direction of C. A. McKinney of 
Rider College. John A. Pendery, South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, will conduct the workshop. 

The workshop will be conducted for five 
hours during each day and will carry one 
semester hour of credit. In addition to 
teaching methods and problems, current 
legislation affecting bookkeeping, trends in 
teaching bookkeeping, and the use of visual 
aids in bookkeeping will be covered in the 
course. The workshop will also be divided 
into groups to study and report on special 
teaching problems. 

All business teachers are invited to partici- 
pate in this workshop. Further information 
can be obtained by writing Sadie L. Ziegler, 
Rider College, Trenton 9, New Jersey. 


Pennsylvania Teachers to Meet 

‘The Eastern Division of the Pennsylvania 
Business Educators Association will meet at 
William Penn Senior High School, York, 
Pennsylvania, on May 6. Sectional meetings 
will be held in shorthand, general business, 
typewriting, clerical practice, distributive 
education, transcription, bookkeeping, and 
office practice. There will also be a sectional 
meeting for department heads, supervisors, 
and administrators. 

The luncheon speaker, Donald M. Magor, 
controller of York Corporation, will speak 
on the topic ““The Businessman Looks at the 
New Business Education Curriculum.” 


International Business Education Conference 


Business educators in North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Minnesota, Montana, and 
Canada have been invited to the annual 
International Business Education Confer- 
ence at the University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, North Dakota, June 5 to 7, 
1950. 

The business education specialists who 
are to appear on the program include 
Norman P. Saksvig, a world’s champion 
typist and director of the Educational 
Division of the L. C. Smith & Corona Type- 
writers, Inc.; W. W. Lewis, shorthand 
specialist and for many years a teacher at 
Gregg College; E. A. Zelliot, director of 
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business education, Des Moines Public 
Schools, Des Moines, Iowa, and author of 
numerous business textbooks; and G. Henry 
Richert, regional agent for distributive 
education, U. S. Office of Education, and 
author of textbooks in retailing and sales- 
manship. 

University credit may be secured by 
special registration. Inquiries concerning 
the conference may be addressed to either 
Dorothy L. Travis, assistant professor of 
education, or O. M. Hager, state supervisor 
of business education, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 


Mississippi Forms New Organization 


At the recent meeting of the Mississippi 
Education Association, the business educa- 
tion section and the junior college business 
training section voted to form a new organi- 
zation called the Mississippi Business 
Teachers Association. The plan of re- 
organization was presented by Katherine 
Reilly, Greenville High School, Greenville, 
Mississippi. The new organization will 
include in its membership teachers from 
secondary schools, public and private 
schools, junior colleges, and colleges and 
universities. 

The elected officers of the Mississippi 
Business Teachers Association are as follows: 
president, Thomas B. Martin, Delta State 
Teachers College, Cleveland; vice-president, 
Eleanor Grace Polk, Clinton High School, 
Clinton; secretary, Mary Ellen Richards, 
Kast Central Junior College, Decatur. Eight 
members of the executive board of the 
Association will be elected at a later date. 


U.B.E.A. Will Meet in St. Louis 


The United Business Education Associa- 
tion representative assembly and the Na- 
tional Council for Business Education will 
meet in St. Louis in the Jefferson Hotel. The 
National Council will meet on July 1 and the 
representative assembly will hold its first 
session on the evening of July 2. The busi- 
ness session of the representative assembly 
will begin at 9:00 a.m. on the morning of 
July 3. A luncheon meeting will be held on 
July 3 followed by discussion groups and an 
afternoon session. Affiliated associations are 
urged to send the names of delegates to 
Hollis P. Guy, executive secretary, United 
Business Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C, 
before June 1. 
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You can teach 
with contidence 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNT- 
ING has gone through the refinements of nineteen 
different editions. It is based upon tried, tested, and 


























proved methods that can be used successfully in the . 
hands of the average teacher. Many months of field i 
study, classroom observation, consultation, analysis of i 
suggestions, questionnaire study, and experimentation é 
form the basis of this new edition. ; 

This new edition is simplified, improved, streamlined, i 
and modernized. It is much more than simply a state- ; 


ment of principles and a compilation of problems. It is 
designed for scientific, logical, efficient, and simple 


miter! gt 


presentation. In the first chapter, the student is shown 

how all bookkeeping records begin. He is carried 

through a series of simple steps carefully illustrated 

with all new terms defined, all principles summarized, 

and the principles applied through questions, problems, 

and projects. Periodically there are optional practice 
, sets for further laboratory practice. 


The vocabulary is simple and nontechnical. The 
principles are gradually unfolded and expanded through 
a series of cycles. All terminology, procedures, and 
stationery that are used and illustrated are strictly 





standard. They are based upon the modern uses of 
business forms and the practices of accountants. The 





procedures are also in accord with the requirements 
of the Federal Internal Revenue Code. 
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With FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING 
you may obtain an attractive optional 
workbook. This workbook provides 
study guides, problems, and projects. 
It also includes a final objective ex- 
amination that may be used as part of 
the testing program. 





Fundamentals 
of Selling 


Fifth Edition — By Walters - Wingate 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING is based 
upon a modern concept of selling. It 
recognizes the importance of consumer 
satisfaction. In order to give consumer 
satisfaction, there must be intelligent sales- 
manship and a good product backed by a 
good personality on the part of the sales- 
man. FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING 
emphasizes the development of a pleasing 
personality, a thorough knowledge of mer- 
chandising and service, and the accepted 
techniques of salesmanship. 


Here is a book that is rich in content and 
rich in cases, projects, and discussion 
material. 








South-Western 
Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic 
Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 5 Dallas 1 
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J. L. Holtsclaw Resigns As 
Supervisor in Michigan 











J. L. Holtsclaw Harry L. Davis 


The Board of Education of Detroit, 
Michigan, has announced the resignation 
and retirement of J. L. Holtsclaw, super- 
vising principal of commercial education in 
the Detroit Public Schools, and principal of 
the Detroit High School of Commerce, 
effective June 30. At that time he will retire 
from a long period of service and leadership. 
Harry L. Davis, assistant principal, Central 
High School, Detroit, will succeed Mr. Holts- 
claw as principal of the High School of 
Commerce. 

Mr. Holtsclaw has been associated with 
business education in Detroit since 1908. He 
became director of the High School of 
Commerce in 1912 when it was a division of 
Cass Technical High School; he was ap- 
pointed principal in 1918 when it was moved 
to its own building and organized as a 
separate high school; and he was made 
supervising principal of commercial educa- 
tion in 1923. During this time he served 
under five superintendents. Arthur Dondin- 
eau, the present superintendent of Detroit 
Public Schools, has said of Mr. Holtsclaw: 
“Few men have been able to serve so long 
and so well and to make the great contribu- 
tion he has made in a specific field. He has 
been identified with the entire development 
of commercial education in Detroit and has 
been a leader in the field.” 

Mr. Holtsclaw is a graduate of Mount 
Union College, Alliance, Ohio, and attended 
Harvard University and the University of 
Chicago. After completing two years of 
college work, he started his teaching career 
as a county school teacher in Ohio. Upon 
graduation from college he worked for a 
newspaper in Pittsburgh and later taught in 
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private business colleges a short time before 
going to Detroit. 

Mr. Holtsclaw has been most active in the 
various professional organizations. He is a 
past president of the National Business 
Teachers Association, the business section 
of the Michigan Education Association, and 
the Department of Business, National 
Education Association. He is also the 
founder of the Detroit Commercial Teachers 
Club. 

Mr. Holtsclaw is active in the local chapter 
of the National Office Management Associa- 
tion. He is a thirty-second degree Mason and 
Past Master of his Masonic Lodge. 

Harry L. Davis has been appointed 
principal of the High School of Commerce 
and East Commerce High School, which is a 
part of the High School of Commerce 
organization. 

Mr. Davis is a graduate of Northwestern 
High School, Detroit; University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor; and Wayne University, 
Detroit. He began teaching at the Detroit 
High School of Commerce in January, 1925, 
was promoted to department head in 1928, 
and made assistant principal of East Com- 
merce High School in February, 1931. In 
1939 he was transferred to Central High 
School, Detroit, as assistant principal. 


Georgia Teachers Meet 
The annual meeting of the Georgia Busi- 


ness Education Association was held in 
Atlanta on March 24, 1950. Cameron 
Bremseth, head, Department of Business, 
Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro, pre- 
sided at the meeting and was re-elected to 
serve as president for another year. Ruth 
Goudelock, High School, Gainesville, was 
also re-elected as vice-president, and Eliza- 
beth Anthony, Jordan Vocational High 
School, Columbus, was named as secretary- 
treasurer. 

The program consisted of a symposium 
concerning teaching methods, course re- 
quirements, and grading techniques used in 
shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, and 
office procedures and machines. The follow- 
ing persons led the discussions: typewriting 
— Dr. Parker Liles, supervisor of business 
education, Atlanta City Schools; short- 
hand — Elizabeth Anthony, Jordan Voca- 
tional High School, Columbus; bookkeep- 
ing — Pattie Sinclair, head, Business De- 
partment, Joe Brown High School, Atlanta; 
office procedures and machines — Ralph Pick- 
ett, Monroe Machine Company, Atlanta. 
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25 Years of Service to the Community 


New York High School Celebrates Silver Jubilee 





The week of May 1 
will be a gala one for Cen- 
tral Commercial High 
School on Forty-second 
Street in New York City, 
because during that week 
the school will celebrate 
its twenty-fifth birthday. 

Central Commercial 
High School owes much 
of its fame and success 
to the vision of its prin- 
cipal and founder, Alex- 
ander S. Massell, who 
organized the school in 
1925. He has been its 
guiding spirit, and he has 
fostered its growth from humble beginnings 
in a single floor of a loft building in a down- 
town industrial neighborhood to its present 
site. Central Commercial High School is now 
located in the heart of the Grand Central 
business district, overshadowed by the 











A. S. Massell 


towering heights of the News and Chrysler 
Buildings and close to the United Nations 
center now under construction. 
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The school was originally organized to 
train employed minors under seventeen 
years of age attending on a part-time basis, 
but it has now become a “round-the-clock” 
school. From eight in the morning until six, 
regular high school students receive instruc- 
tion; and from six until ten in the evening 
adult classes are in session. The school’s 
equipment is in use fourteen hours a day. 

Two cardinal principles have guided 
Mr. Massel in the administration of the 
school: “Do not be afraid to experiment,” 
and “‘Co-operate with the businessman.” He 
has followed these principles faithfully, and 
the success that the school has met bears out 
his faith. 

Central Commercial High School is justly 
proud of the fact that it has been in the 
vanguard in much that was new and experi- 
mental. Its course in clerical practice was 
the first of its kind in the New York City 
school system; the first course in dental 
secretarial work was instituted here; floristry 
was something new and unusual when it was 
introduced in this school for the first time; 
and the hotel accounting course, first in- 
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augurated at Central Commercial High, has 
attracted wide attention. 
then, that Central Commercial High School 
lays claim to so many “firsts.” 


Little wonder, 


Because Mr. Massell believes in the theory 


of “learning by doing,” Central Commercial 
High School is equipped with the most 
up-to-date office equipment available in any 
New York secondary school. He is respon- 
sible for the introduction of the teaching of 
office machines in New York City as well as 
the integrated project idea in secretarial, 
bookkeeping, and sales courses. 
secretarial and accounting students there 
are large laboratory rooms containing the 
latest in bookkeeping and billing machines, 
dictaphones, telephone switchboards, and 
other appurtenances of the most modern 
business office. In addition to these special- 
ized 
equipped with office machines, including 
typewriters, calculators, Mimeograph and 
Multigraph machines. In the merchandising 
course the realistic approach is provided by 
two stores in the lobby. One is a miniature 
department store, the other a flower shop. 


For both 


rooms, there are fifteen classrooms 


Both are operated by the merchandising 


students who do the buying, the window 


dressing, the selling, and the incidental 
record keeping. 

To co-operate with his business neighbors, 
Mr. Massell has long encouraged his teachers 
to visit local offices where they get sugges- 
tions for improvements and additions to the 
commercial curriculum. Because the school 
is in the heart of the business district, 
students have an opportunity to work at 
commercial jobs on a part-time basis and 
put into practice what they learn in school. 
The high rate of placement that the school 
has maintained is a direct result of the cordial 
relationship established with business houses. 
Even the courses of study are the outgrowth 
of conferences and consultations with men 
in business firms who are concerned with 
personnel problems. 

There will be many interesting features at 
the Central Commercial High School during 
the month of May. There will be a student 
play, a faculty show, Open House Week 
featuring “The Business Office Then and 
Now,” and as a climax a banquet will be 
held at the Plaza Hotel on the evening of. 
May 6. The slogan of the anniversary, 
“Twenty-five Years of Service to the Com- 
munity,” has indeed been well earned. 





BOOKKEEPIN 


G PROJECTS 


By WHELAND and MOORE 


(Can be used with any textbook) 


The ten projects are available in one 
complete outfit consisting of the narra- 
tive of transactions, a book of journals, 
a book of ledger accounts, and loose 
sheets of stationery. The ten projects 
are as follows: 


1. Records for an individual 


(high school senior 
part time) 


employed 


2. Records for an individual 
(recent high school graduate em- 


ployed full time) 
3. Records for a club 

(recent high school graduates) 
4. Records for a club 

(businessmen) 


- Records for an organization 
(high school senior class) 


. Records for a dentist 
. Records for a family 


uw 
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. Records for a small business 


a) 


. Records for a small business 
10. Records for a small business 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


The practical 
gained 
follows: 


Budgets 
(Projects 1 and 2) 
Combined cash journal with no ledger 
(Projects 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6) 
Combined cash journal with general 
ledger 
(Projects 7 and 8) 
General and special journals with 
general and subsidiary ledgers 
(Projects 9 and 10) 
Analysis of records by answering ques- 
tions 
(Projects 1 and 2) 
Analysis of records by preparing treas- 
urer’s reports 
(Projects 3, 4, and 5) 
Complete bookkeeping analysis by 
means of statements and adjusting 
and closing entries 
(Projects 7, 8, 9, and 10) 


(Price, $1.00 list) 


bookkeeping experience 
through these projects is as 


GOD Bas Gites Bean oc cece descccscces Chicago 5, Ill. 
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California Typing Clinic 


The first typewriting clinic for teachers of 
central California was held at Fresno State 
College, Fresno, on Saturday, February 25. 
The principal speaker was Dr. Samuel J. 
Wanous, associate professor of business 
education, University of California, Los 
Angeles. 

More than one hundred teachers of type- 
writing attended the clinic. The first half of 
the morning was spent in the demonstration 
of the methods of typewriting, using the 
experimental and demonstration methods. 
The remainder of the morning was taken up 
by a firsthand study of several problem 
typists of the Fresno Schools. The teachers 
examined the techniques of these problem 
typists, diagnosed their difficulties, and 
designed remedial work for improvement of 
their typing skill. 

Following the luncheon meeting, Dr. 
Wanous spoke on two important problems 


in teaching typewriting. The first was the 
determination of the depreciation in the 
rates of students as related to the length of 
the period of typewriting, and the second 
was the transfer of basic techniques to 
production work. 


Dr. Samuel Wanous and the teachers observe 
one of the problem typists. 








Southwest Conference in New Mexico 


The second Southwest conference will be 
held at Highlands University, Las Vegas, 
New Mexico, on June 16 and 17. Dr. Paul 
Lomax, head of the Business Education 
Department at New York University, New 
York City, will preside. 

The purpose of the conference is to provide 
an opportunity for high school and college 
teachers in the Southwest as well as students 
attending summer school to become familiar 
with the latest thinking and techniques in 
the field of business education. Leaders in 
the business world, general educational 
authorities, and experts in the field of 
business education will provide leadership 
for the various phases of the conference. 

There will be panel discussions and 
demonstrations in typewriting, bookkeep- 
ing, and shorthand. The conference will 
close with a banquet. 


N.Y.U. Business Education Conference 


The eleventh annual summer session con- 
ference on business education at New York 
University will be held on Wednesday, July 
26, 1950. The purpose of the conference is 
to consider the findings of recent surveys and 
their implications for improvement of busi- 
ness education. The conference is sponsored 
by the Department of Business Education 
in co-operation with Alpha chapter of Delta 
Pi Epsilon and Beta Delta chapter of Pi 
Omega Pi. 
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Chillicothe Contest 


Chillicothe Business College, Chillicothe, 
Missouri, sponsored a commercial contest on 
March 18. There were forty-five schools 
represented. The events included book- 
keeping, typing, shorthand, spelling, and 
penmanship. 

Awards were given to the first three 
individual winners. A trophy was given to 
the highest individual winner and to the 
school with the greatest number of points. 

Ruskin High School, Hickman Mills, 
Missouri (Arch Wrisinger, teacher), won the 
highest number of points; Lancaster High 
School (Elsie Deutschmann, teacher) won 
second place; and La Plata High School 
(Mrs. Vera Gillet, teacher) won third place. 


Ilinois Clinic 


Area Eleven of the Illinois Business Edu- 
cation Teachers Association (including Cass, 
Christian, Menard, Sangamon, Morgan, and 
Macon Counties) held a business education 
clinic on April 15 at Decatur Senior High 
School, Decatur, Illinois. One of the features 
of the clinic was a textbook and business 
machines display. Dr. Lewis Toll, Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal; Dr. 
James M. Thompson, Eastern Illinois State 
College, Charleston; and Dr. Earl P. Strong, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, led the panel 
discussion on “Modern Trends in Business 
Education.” 
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Retail Merchandising 


Fourth Edition — By Walters, Wingate, Weiner 
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Retailing must be a practival subiect. Seldom will you find a book so practically 


written as the new edition ot RETAIL MERCHANDISING. 


RETAIL MERCHANDISING vividly shows students how to do it; it explains 
why it is done and gives practice in doing it. Packed between the two covers 
of this book is a realistic treatment of organization, merchandising, selling, 
stock control, pricing, handling goods, advertising, display, store arithmetic, 
store English, and all the other factors that go to make up a well-rounded course 
in retail selling and merchandising. 


RETAIL MERCHANDISING is completely self- 
contained. It may, therefore, be used for a single 
independent course or it may be used as a part of 
a complete program. You will like the questions, 
problems, and projects. You will also like the 
optional workbook containing special business 
forms, instructional tests, and special exercises in 
store English and store arithmetic. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rechelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 5 Dallas 1 
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Glamour's Secretarial Survey 


In order to gain a true picture of today’s 
secretaries, Glamour magazine conducted a 
survey among those three groups most 
closely associated with the work of a secre- 
tary: the secretaries themselves, the people 
for whom they work, and the schools where 
they receive their training. Questionnaires 
were sent to members of the Seraphic 
Secretaries of America and the National 
Secretaries Association, to a select group 
of members of the American Management 
Association, and to secretarial schools. 

The quality of the group contacted by 
questionnaires is reflected by the fact that 
the survey, which polled 13,899 different 
parties and brought a 33 per cent return, 
indicated that the largest percentage of 
secretaries answering the questions worked 
for executives or administrative personnel 
within their companies, and that the next 
largest percentage of secretaries worked in 
professional offices. This fact should be 
kept in mind when reviewing the results 
of the. survey. Some of the important 
findings of the survey are given below. 

One of the major topics covered by the 
survey dealt with the secretary’s prepara- 
tion. About 50 per cent of the secretaries 
polled had some college background. It 
was found that a larger percentage of 
secretaries with some college preparation 
worked in research companies, utilities, 
service organizations, and in federal, state, 
or municipal governments. The survey 
showed that the largest number of secre- 
taries received their secretarial training in 
high school. However, many secretaries 
had attended evening classes or college 
secretarial courses. 

When the secretaries were asked about 
the specific courses that had been of most 
help to them during their training period, 
they were quite unanimous in naming 
stenography, typing, and business English 
as the three most important subjects. The 
courses most often mentioned as having 
been missed during the training period of 
the secretaries were English, office or 
secretarial practice, and mathematics. The 
secretaries also indicated a need for such 
courses as psychology, personality develop- 
ment, business law, and business machines. 

The schools contacted were asked to list 
the courses offered in each school. All 
schools responding listed typewriting, short- 
hand, and business English. Other courses 
that were often listed were secretarial prac- 
tice, business machines, business mathe- 
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matics, accounting, filing, business law, 
personality development, and psychology, § 
It is interesting to note that the schools have 
brought into their curricula those courses 
that the secretaries listed as important for 
success in secretarial work. 

Another topic covered by the survey was § 
the employers’ preferences in hiring a secre- 
tary. It was found that the large majority 
of employers hired both beginners and 
experienced workers. Those employers 
mentioning that only experienced secretaries 
were hired were considerably more numerous 
than those mentioning that only beginners 
were hired. The chief reason given for hiring 
only beginners was the opportunity it gave 
the companies to train the secretaries in 
their own methods and avoiding the diffi- 
culty of discarding previously learned meth- 
ods. ‘These companies, in most instances, 
called attention to their strict promotion- 
from-within policies. s 

To most of the employers it made little 
difference as to whether or not the applicant FJ 
was married; however, the next . largest 
number preferred to hire unmarried sec- 
retaries. The most popular age group 
preferred was 25 to 30, with 20 to 25 being 
the next most desirable age group. 

The secretary’s qualifications was another 
major topic covered by the survey. All 
three groups—the secretaries, the em- 
ployers, and the schools — were asked 
whether they thought mechanical skill in 
shorthand and typewriting was the one 
factor most responsible for success as a 
secretary. The large majority of each group 
answered “‘no”’ to this question. The one most 
important factor for success as a secretary 
as listed by employers and secretaries was 
the quality of good judgment and intelli- 
gence with personality running a close second 
for this rating. The schools rated personality 
as the most important factor for success. 
Employers and secretaries were asked to 
list the five most important factors for 
genuine success as a secretary. These factors 
as listed by each group are shown in Table 
I on page 417. 

It is interesting to note the similarity 
between the factors listed by secretaries and 
the factors listed by employers. It points 
out taat an acquired skill in the fundamen- 
tals of secretarial work will not in itself 
bring success or satisfaction. The successful 
secretary must possess the same personal 
qualifications demanded for any position in 
any business organization. 
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Table I 


Listed vy Secretaries 


1. God judgment and intelligence 

2. Persnality and ability to get along well with others 
3. Sen-. of responsibility — competence 

4. Per. nal neatness and good grooming 

5. Cap bility and skill 

Listed by Employers 


1. Good judgment and intelligence 

2, Personality and ability to get along well with others 
3. Dilivence — willingness to work 

4. Personal neatness 

5. Loy i“ ity 


The following reasons for dismissing secre- 
taries were given by employers: (1) incom- 
petence, (2) carelessness, (3) laziness, (4) 
poor attitude, (5) difficult personality, and 
(6) lack of intelligence. 

In order to get a specific list of the 
most important duties of a secretary, the 
three groups — secretaries, employers, and 
schools — were asked to list these duties. 
The five duties most often listed by each 
group are shown in Table IT. 


Table II 

Listed by Secretaries 

1. Opening and sorting mail 

2. Taking dictation and typing 

3. Office detail work — i.e. bookkeeping, billing, chart 
and graph making, operating business machines 

4. Filing and indexing 

5. Acting as receptionist for boss or meeting visitors 
and introducing them to boss 


Listed by Employers 


1. Taking dictation, typing, filing, and record keeping 

2. Expediting for boss — relieving him of details — 
making schedules and appointments for him 

3. Meeting visitors 

4. Opening and sorting mail 

5. Handling telephone calls 


Listed by Schools 


1. Taking shorthand and typing 

2. Handling telephone calls 

3. Meeting visitors 

4. Expediting for boss — relieving him of details — 
making schedules and appointments for him 

5. Opening and sorting mail, and filing 


While there is some difference in the 
emphasis given one duty over another 
among the three groups, their lists are 
similar. The one exception is the fact that 
comparatively few references were made by 
the secretaries to a duty often mentioned 
by the employers and schools: that of 
expediting for employers, relieving them of 
details, and arranging their schedules. 

Some conclusions that may be drawn from 
this survey are: 

1. About 50 per cent of the secretaries polled had some 
college background. 
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. More secretaries had received their training in high 
school. 


. Stenography, typewriting, and business English 
were listed by secretaries as the three most important 
subjects. 


. Courses recommended by secretaries were English, 
office practice, and business mathematics. 


. All the schools polled reported that typewriting, 
shorthand, and business English were offered to 
their students. 


. Employers preferred unmarried secretaries and pre- 
ferred the age group of 25 to 30. 


. Employers and secretaries listed basic good judg- 
ment and intelligence as the one most important 
factor for success as a secretary, while the schools 
rated personality as the one most important factor 
for success. 

. The five most important duties of a secretary as 
listed by each group were very similar even though 
some difference in emphasis was given one duty over 
another. 

A copy of the complete survey plus re- 
prints of the secretarial features in the 
January issue of Glamour Magazine may be 
purchased for 25 cents. Orders should be 
sent to Glamour’s Job Department, Glamour 
Magazine, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
17, New York. 


Indiana Business Education Workshop 


Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana, will sponsor a two-week 
business education workshop to be held on 
the campus from June 19 to 30. The work- 
shop will be devoted to lectures, discussions, 
group meetings, and personal conferences on 
techniques and problems of teaching in the 
field of business education. Special emphasis 
will be given to developing useful classroom 
techniques for teaching. 

The workshop staff and consultants are: 
Dr. George J. Eberhart, Indiana State 
Teachers College, director of the workshop; 
W. S. Barnhart, principal, Manual Training 
High School, Indianapolis, Indiana, con- 
sultant in life adjustment education; Charles 
Zoubek, Gregg Publishing Company, con- 
sultant in shorthand; V. E. Breidenbaugh, 
Indiana State Teachers College, consultant 
in bookkeeping; George Wagoner, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville, consultant in 
typewriting; Dr. Paul F. Muse, Indiana 
State Teachers College, consultant in basic 
business. 

Participants may earn four quarter hours 
of graduate credit. For further information 
write to Dr. George J. Eberhart, Director of 
the Workshop, Commerce Department, Indi- 
ana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. 
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Guide to Motion Pictures, Slide Films and 
Recordings for Improving Salesmanship. 1950. 
This 16-page, mimeographed, paper-bound booklet is 
Staff Service Bulletin No. 11, published by Film 
Research Associates. It contains descriptions of 118 
films and related aids in the field of sales education and 
training. It also includes a description of methods of 
improving audio-visual aids to attain increased atten- 
tion, greater learning, better understanding, and more 
desire to improve selling habits. The bulletin lists the 
sources where the aids may be obtained. Price $1.00. 
Order from Film Research Associates, 185 West 52nd 
Street, New York 19, New York. 


How to Get the Job. 1949. By Mitchell Dreese. 
This 48-page, printed, paper-bound booklet covers the 
important phases of how to look for a job, writing 
letters of application, interviewing, adjusting to the 
job situation, and changing jobs. The booklet includes 
the following sections: “You and the Job Market,” 
“Preparing for Your Career,” “How to Look for a 
Job,” “Planning Your Job Campaign,” “Landing Your 
Job,” “Getting Ahead on the Job,” “Making Your Own 
Job.” Single copies, 60 cents; 15 or more copies, 50 
cents each; 100 or more copies, 35 cents each; 1,000 or 
more copies, 25 cents each. Order from Science Re- 
search Associates, Inc., 228 S. Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago 4, Illinois. 


Housekeeping Handbook for Retail Stores. 
1949. By George Brine Whitten, Jr. This is a 168-page, 
spiral-bound book with a hard cover. It is a handbook 
for teaching housekeeping personality and covers 
cleaning methods for floors, walls and ceilings, furniture, 
washrooms, and other equipment. The book also 
includes suggestions for care of brushes, mops, vacuum 
cleaners, and other tools and equipment used in depart- 
ment store maintenance. The book is divided into the 
following six parts: “Cleaning of Surfaces,” “Care of 
Equipment,” “Uniforms,” ‘Reports and Records,” 
“Gang or Squad Cleaning,” “List of Cleaning Materials, 
Tools, and Equipment.” Price $5.00. Order from 
Research Bureau for Retail Training, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 138, Pennsylvania. 


Find-i-tis —(Its Causes and Cure). 1944. This 
24-page, printed, paper-bound booklet was compiled 
and edited by the technical training staff of the Globe- 
Wernicke Company. It tells (1) How to set up a file 
successfully based on the alphabetic plan of the Safe- 
guard System; (2) How to measure the number of files 
needed; (3) How the Safeguard System is installed and 
operated. The booklet also gives helpful hints on how 
to make filing quicker, easier, and surer. The thirteen 
rules of filing and the nineteen rules of alphabetizing 


are included in the booklet. Free. Address your requests, 


to Advertising Department, The Globe-Wernicke Com- 
pany, Cincinnati 12, Ohio. 
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Hunting a Career—A Study of Out-of.— 
School Youth in Louisville, Kentucky. 1949, 
Bulletin No. 115. This 117-page, printed, paper-bound 
booklet is the final report of a study made to get af 
close-up view of what has been happening since the 
war to young people who are out of school and in the 
labor market. This study was begun by the United 
States Department of Labor in 1947. The study ff 
reports why boys and girls left school and how they 
chose, stumbled into, or failed to get jobs. It tells the 
extent to which these boys and girls were unemployed, ff 
something about their jobs, working conditions, and & 
job situations. The study is divided into the following ff 
four parts: Part I, “Out-of-School Youth in the Labor 
Market”; Part II, “What the Employer Looks for in 
Young Workers”; Part III, “Union Policies As They 
Affect Young Workers”; Part IV, “Community Serv- § 
ices.” Free. Address your requests to William L. 
Connolly, director, Bureau of Labor Standards, U. §. 
Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 


A Date With Your Future. 1949. This 28-page, 
printed, paper-bound booklet is one of a series pub- § 
lished by the Institute of Life Insurance. It is written 
for high school girls in home economics or consumer 
education classes. Cartoons and graphs are used to 
explain life insurance as it relates to family money 
management. Some of the topics included are: What 
Life Insurance Is, Your Life Insurance Needs, How 
Much Insurance Should a Family Own?, Buying Life 
Insurance, and Four Life Insurance Programs. Single 
copies free. Additional copies 10 cents each. Write 
to Institute of Life Insurance, 60 East 42nd street, 
New York 17, New York. 


School Savings in the Social Studies. 1949. 
By Ruth Wood Gavian. This $2-page, paper-bound, 
printed booklet contains the following two units: 
“Learning How to Use Money Wisely” and “Plans for 
Spending and Saving.” ‘The supplementary materials 
for use with both units included in the booklet are 
sample personal and family budgets, lists of appropriate 
books, pamphlets, films, and factual material on U. S. 
savings stamps and bonds. Free. Address requests to 
Education Section, U. S. Savings Bonds Division, 
Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 


The Training Film Annual. 1949. This is a 
peper-bound sound-slide film catalogue. It contains 64 
pages that describe and illustrate 327 ready-made slide 
films, and includes descriptions of projection equipment 
and accessories. The titles are grouped according to 
subject, including sales training and customer relations, 
supervisory and executive training, industrial relations, 
education and religion. An introductory section out- 
lines meeting preparations, showmanship, and the 
advantages of visual training. Price $1.00. Order from 
Commercial Films, Incorporated, P. O. Box 7, Cleve- 
land 21, Ohio. 
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INEW-READY NOW] 
COMPLETELY REVISED... 
FOR YOUR 1950 CLASSES 





Applied ba. 7 Zo, 
Business ; 
Law 


Sixth Edition — By Fisk and Pomeroy 


Now you can obtain a completely revised edition of a book that set a new pattern 
six years ago. APPLIED BUSINESS LAW, Sixth Edition, retains all the popular 
features of the previous edition, but it is completely modernized, more attrac- 


tively illustrated, and improved in its simplicity of presentation. 


APPLIED BUSINESS LAW makes no attempt to train 
lawyers, but nevertheless all legal principles are presented 
accurately, clearly, and carefully so that there will be no 


misleading interpretations. 


You and your students will get new joy out of the business 
law course as a result of the lively, interesting, and chal- 
lenging presentation in APPLIED BUSINESS LAW. You 


can teach it with confidence. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 








——— 2 New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 5 Dallas a 
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Home Management: Buying Food. (Released 
in 1950.) This 16-mm. sound film is one of a series on 
home management. Edna A. Hill, chairman, Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, acted as adviser. The film may be shown in 
11 minutes. 


Summary. The primary purpose of the film is to 
present the important principles that govern the buying 
of foods for the home in the most wise and economical 
manner. The film dramatizes and illustrates the chief 
factors involved in good buymanship. It points out the 
dangers of impulse buying and discusses such important 
factors as quantity buying, understanding the descrip- 
tive label on canned goods, seasonal buying, and the 
guiding factors in buying meats. Some of the important 
points covered by the film are: (1) Shop from a grocery 
list to avoid impulse buying; (2) Decide upon the most 
economical quantity for your family; (3) Check in your 
local market as to which form of food is most economical 
for you; (4) Purchase fruits and vegetables in season 
wherever possible; (5) Do your own food preservation 
when feasible; and (6) Exercise your skill and ingenuity 
in preparing tasty and healthful dishes from less ex- 
pensive meats. 


Recommended Use. ‘The film is suitable for high 
school classes in consumer economic problems and 
home economics. 


Sale and Rental. “Home Management: Buying 
Food” may be purchased from Young America Films, 
Inc., 18 East 41st Street, New York 17, New York. The 
selling price is $40. For rental purposes contact your 
regular film rental library. 


Bank Reconciliation. (Released in 1950.) This 
silent 35-mm. filmstrip was produced by Business 
Education Visual Aids. The script for the filmstrip was 
prepared by Michael Forest and Clifford Ettinger. The 
art work was done by Fred Lupoli. It consists of 
sixty-eight frames, excluding the title frames. 


Summary. The first part of this filmstrip explains 
and illustrates the information found on the bank state- 
ment. The records of the depositor are also shown. The 
filmstrip shows the step-by-step procedure to be 
followed in preparing a bank reconciliation. The first 
problem illustrated shows that the bank balance agrees 
with the check stub balance. In the next problem 
shown, the bank balance does not agree with the check 
book balance and the reason for this disagreement is 
explained. Special problems related to bank reconcilia- 
tions are explained and illustrated. The last part of the 
filmstrip shows the various forms of bank reconciliation 
statements and explains how each form is used. 


Recommended Use. This filmstrip is suitable for high 
school classes in business arithmetic, general business, 
and bookkeeping. 


Sale. “Bank Reconciliation” may be purchased from 
Business Education Visual Aids, 104 West 61st Street, 
New York 23, New York. The selling price is $5. 
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People — Our Most Valuable Resource f 
(Released in 1949.) This is one of a series of four 35-mm, 
filmstrips in color produced by Popular Science Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., in co-operation with the World 
Book Encyclopedia. The Audio-Visual Committee o 
the National Council for the Social Studies acted in an 
advisory capacity. The other three filmstrips in this 
series are entitled, “Saving the Soil,” “Using Ow 
Forests Wisely,” and “Nothing Can Live Without 
Water.” This filmstrip consists of forty-seven frames, 


Summary. The first part of the filmstrip explains § 
what conservation means to different people, such as 
the farmer, the ranger, the builder of dams, the mining 
engineer, the nature lover, and the social worker. Next 
the filmstrip takes up the problem of conserving ou 
most valuable resource — people. It shows the steps 
taken by social and government agencies and industries 
to conserve our human resources. The filmstrip empha- 
sizes that saving people, keeping them strong, healthy, 
good, and happy is the most important conservation 
job. 

A teachers’ guide that contains suggestions for using 
the filmstrip and an outline of follow-up activities 
accompanies the filmstrip. 


Recommended Use. The filmstrip is rather elementary 
and is recommended for seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grade classes in social studies and general science; how- 
ever, it may be suitable for classes in economic geog- FF 
raphy when the class is studying the unit on conserva- F 
tion. The filmstrip would at least serve as a springboard 
for class discussion. 


Sale. “People — Our Most Vaiuable Resource” may 
be purchased from Popular Science Publishing Com- 
pany, 353 Fourth Street, New York 10, New York. The 
selling price is $6.50. The complete series of four 
filmstrips sells at $24.75. 


Life in Mountains. (Released in 1949.) This isa 
16-mm. sound film available in color or black and white. 
It was produced by Coronet Instructional Films with 
Dr. Clyde Kohn, associate professor, Department of 
Geography, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl- 
nois, acting as collaborator. The film may be shown in 
10 minutes. 


Summary. The conditions and adaptations to living 
in mountainous regions are explained and illustrated in 
this film. The setting for the film is in the mountain 
region of Switzerland. The simple life of the average 
family is emphasized in the film. It emphasizes the 
economic and social aspects of life in these mountain 
regions. 


Recommended Use. The film is suitable for high school 
classes in economic geography. 

Sale and Rental. “Life in Mountains” may be pur- 
chased from Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. The selling price is $45 
for a black-and-white print and $90 for color. For rental 
purposes contact your regular film rental library. 
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Seen at right is Raymond C. Goodfellow, Director of Business Education, 
Newark (N. J.) Public Schools, who served as educational collaborator 
for this particular fiim, ‘‘Improve Your Handwriting.”’ 


Business Education—~IN ACTION 


This is a typical studio scene during pro- 
duction of a motion picture in Coronet’s 
rapidly-expanding series of business and 
economics films. It’s a behind-the- 
scenes glimpse that reflects the prepara- 
tion, skill, and effort that go into the 
making of every Coronet instructional 
film. Long before this particular film 
went before the cameras, curriculum 
studies were made, research data were 
gathered, professional papers were con- 
sulted — all with the single purpose of 
insuring that the teaching materials and 


methods presented were of the highest 
standards. 


Thousands of teachers now rely on 
Coronet Films for 16-mm. sound motion 
pictures that mean easier, more effective 
class presentations. Many titles are 
available on typing, dictation, tran- 
scription, bookkeeping, filing, and 
many others. Why not write today for a 
complete list of all Coronet business and 
educational films? 
quests to: 


Address your re- 


Coronet films 


CORONET BUILDING e CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


Now Available — 1950 Coronet catalog listing more than 300 films. 


May, 1950 
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Something Appropriate 


A young lady entered the men’s shop and approached 
the counter. 

“T want a present for an old gentleman for Christ- 
mas,” she said. 

Ma’m,” replied the clerk. “Something nice in 
ties?” 

“No, he has a beard,” the girl explained. 

“H’m,” the clerk murmured thoughtfully. “Perhaps 
a fancy vest_might be suitable.” 

**No, it’s a long beard,” came back the answer, 

The clerk sighed wearily. 

“Well, how about carpet slippers?” 

ee ee 


Hint to Hunters 


Free suggestion to amateur deer hunters: If it 
doesn’t wear a vest, a necktie, a mustache or a hat, 
and doesn’t smoke a pipe, it is probably a cow. 

e ee 


One Way of Putting It 


Dentist: “Which tooth do you want extracted?” 
Pullman Porter: “Lower seven.” 
eee 


Moral of the Story 


“Now, children,” said the Sunday school teacher, 
“I have told you the story of Jonah and the whale. 
Willie, you may tell me what this story teaches.” 

“Yes’m,” said Willie. “It teaches that you can’t 
keep a good man down.” 

eee 


Something Missing 


“Pull over to the curb!” said the policeman. “You 
haven’t got a tail light.” 
The motorist stopped, got out, and was speechless 
with dismay. “Oh, it isn’t that bad,” said the officer. 
The motorist quavered, “It isn’t the tail light that 
bothers me — where’s my wife and trailer?” 
e ee 


Time On His Hands 


A man was carrying a grandfather clock down a 
crowded street to a repair shop. As the clock limited 
his vision, he collided with a woman, knocking her 
down. After collecting her composure and packages, 
the woman struggled to her feet and asked sarcastically: 

“Why don’t you carry a wristwatch like everybody 
else?” 

ee e@e 


Last But Not Least 


A prominent businessman who had been invited 
to speak at a political meeting was placed last on the 
list of speakers. Moreover, the chairman introduced 
several speakers whose names were not on the pro- 
gram, and the audience was tired out when he even- 
tually introduced the last speaker: “Mr. Jenkins will 
now give us his address.” 

“My address,” said Mr. Jenkins, rising, “is 155 
Park Lane, and I wish you all good night.” 
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Going Full Blast 


In the congregation of a church during Sunday 
morning service was a young bride whose husband 
was an usher. Becoming terribly worried about having 
left the roast in the oven, she wrote a note to her 
husband, sending it to him by another usher. 

The latter, thinking it was a note for the pastor, 
hurried down the aisle and Jaid it on the pulpit. Stop- 
ping abruptly in the middle of his sermon to read the 
note, the astonished pastor was met with this written 
injunction: 

“Please go home and turn off the gas.” 
eee 
Wise Use of Time 

Plumber, arriving six hours after a call: “How are 
things, Mr. Smith?” 

Mr. Smith: “Not so bad. While we were waiting, 
I taught Mrs. Smith how to swim.” 


Sad But True 


A man who boasts he runs things around the house 
is referring to the lawn mower, washing machine, and 
errands. 

e ee 
Stormy Weather 

Absent-minded Prof.: “I forgot to take my um- 
brella this morning.” 

Wife: “‘When did you miss it?” 

Prof.: ““When I reached up to close it after the rain 
had stopped.” 

ee ee 
Good Suggestion 

Fat Man (in a movie to little boy sitting behind 
him): “Can’t you see, little fellow?” 

Little Fellow: “Not a thing.” 

Fat Man: “Then keep your eye on me and laugh 
when I do.” 

ee @ e@ 
Lost, Strayed, or Stolen 

A sign on a Scottish golf course read as follows: 

“Members will refrain from picking up lost balls 
until they have stopped rolling.” 

e ee e@ 
Early Risers 

Mother: “Willie, it is time you were up. The birds 
were all up long ago.” 

Willie Saeveniie}: “Well, if I had to sleep in a nest 
of sticks and straw I’d get up early, too!” 

eee 
It Serves the Purpose 

Irate Mother (at dinner): “Johnny, I wish you would 
stop reaching for things. Haven’t you a tongue?” 

Johnny: “Yes, Mother, but my arm’s longer.” 

ee @ e 
Good Explanation 


“Why are those bees flying around so frantically?” 
“T dunno — guess they have hives!” 
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20th Century Typewriting 


Fifth Edition 
By D. D. Lessenberry and T. James Crawford 


In the new 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING old 
methods have yielded to new methods. However, 
old methods have not been discarded just because 
they are old. New methods have been introduced 
only because they have proved to be better. 





In this new fifth edition there are many features similar to those of previous 
editions. Some materials have been dropped and some new materials have been 
added. The lessons have been simplified. Some of the old techniques have been 
improved and several new techniques have been introduced. There is a con- 
stant emphasis on the cycle of speed, control, and production, and special 
techniques are used to develop these three aspects of typewriting. The new 
fifth edition has already jumped to first place in popularity. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco5 Dallas 1 


May, 1950 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


Experienced teacher-registrar, preferable male with a 
degree, wanted. Fine opportunity to teach advanced 
accounting in modern private business school in ex- 
cellent North Central location. Address, No. 187. 


Typing and shorthand teacher wanted to take com- 
plete charge of these departments in private business 
college. Gregg shorthand, simplified, is used. Must 
have several years’ thorough — in these subjects, 
with unquestioned record and references. School has 
unusually high reputation and standing in community. 
Located in Carolinas, near coast resorts. Position open 
in June or September. Address, No. 188. 


Two accounting teachers, men or women, wanted. 
One vacancy in June, the other September 1. Give age, 
education, and experience, if any. Permanent position 
with advancement. Address, No. 189. 


Shorthand teacher able to teach Gregg simplified 
shorthand and typewriting wanted. Will hire a good 
beginner. State qualifications. Address, No. 190. 


Woman instructor with degree, experienced in teach- 
ing medical terminology and Gregg medical shorthand, 
wanted by school in New England states. Permanent 
position for right person. Duties start September, 1950. 
Address, No. 191. 


Accountancy teacher wanted. Must be able to teach 
cost, income tax, and auditing. Would accept good 
woman teacher. Address, No. 201. 


WANTED TO BUY 


Wanted to purchase a small business school. Give all 
necessary information in regard to price, size of school, 
and city in your first letter. Address, No. 192. 


Wanted to buy a business school in the vicinity of 
New York City. State how long established, enrollment, 
and cash required. Address, 


References exchanged. 
No. 193. 


School man, with twenty years’ experience as owner, 
principal, and teacher in private commercial schools, 
desires to buy an interest in a reputable business college 
in the Middle West or West. Would consider leasing or 
buying outright. Address, No. 194. 


A good school is wanted by an experienced school man. 
Must show profitable operation, ve reasonable over- 
head, and not less than an average day school attendance 
of seventy-five to one hundred students. Might consider 
an interest in a good school. State size of school, value 
of equipment, price asked, and other pertinent informa- 
tion. Address, No. 202. 
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SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Old, well-established, and profitable Chicago area 
school, well suited for couple management, available 
immediately for sale. First-year earnings will equal 
purchase price. Sizeable enrollment; approved for c. & 
training. Couple must be financially responsible to be 
acceptable on transfer of lease. Priced for quick sale 
because of poor health of owner. Address, No. 195. 


Wonderful opportunity in south Texas for a three 
teacher business junior college. Small investment; low 
overhead ; no competition; diversified industries; thickly- 
settled community. Details given replies containing 

rtinent information and stating amount available for 
nvestment. Address, No. 196. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Young woman, with B.S. degree from Central Michigan 
College of Education, who will receive M.S. degree from 
University of Michigan in August, desires administrative 
position in a reputable business or liberal arts college. 
A commercial teacher in public schools for five years and 
assistant in college business office for four years. Avail- 
able September 1. Great Lakes area preferred. Will 
furnish credentials upon request. Address, No. 170. 


Man, thirty-five years of age, single, with A.B. degree 
from University of Michigan, M.A. degree from New York 
University, desires position teaching secretarial subjects 
in college. Has had three years’ high school teaching 
experience, six years’ college teaching experience, and 
three years’ experience as correspondent in office of large 
corporation. Can teach typewriting, Gregg shorthand, 
business English, and allied subjects. Address, No. 171. 


Woman commercial teacher desires teaching position 
in Alabama. Graduate of accredited university and 
accredited business college. Available September 1. 
Address, No. 172. 


Young man, with six years’ teaching experience in 
secondary school and business college, and with B.S. 
and M.A. degrees in Commerce, desires a connection 
with a senior — college, or first-class high 
school. Has a knowle ge of and teaching experience of 
Gregg shorthand and all other elementary and advanced 
——— subjects, including accounting. Address, 
No. 179. 


Teacher of accounting, bookkeeping, business law, 
mathematics, income tax, and cost accounting desires 
position. Has B.S. degree in Commerce with nearly 
twenty-five years of teaching experience. Address, 
No. 180. 


College secretarial teacher, licensed in New York 
State, wants summer work in a New York City business 
school. Can teach Greg¢ (old and new) shorthand and 
machine shorthand. Address, No. 181. 


Woman teacher, with fifteen years’ experience in 
teaching Greg¢ shorthand and typewriting, desires a 
position in a commercial school in the South or South- 
west. Is an experienced school advertiser. Address, 
No. 182. 


Man teacher, thirty-four years of age, with M.A. 
degree, desires teaching position for 1950 summer term 
only. Has had ten years’ experience teaching, six of which 
were in the capacity of head of Department of Commerce 
in a public junior college. Can teach beginning and 
advanced courses in accounting, shorthand, typewriting, 
law, mathematics of finance, and business organization. 
Address, No. 183. 
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Exocrienced man wants position at collegiate level; 
honor graduate of Harvard; is experien in economics 
and »usiness administration; valuable experience in the 
fields of government, management, consultation, and 
labor relations. Single. References and credentials 
furnished upon request. Address, No. 173. 


ag married man, twenty-four years of age, with 
5. degree in Education and working on A.M. degree, 
es position for the summer and possibly permanent 
position. Has successfully completed four years of 
teaching on the junior college and private school level. 
Is experienced in teaching accounting, Gregg shorthand, 
typewriting, and all related social-business subjects. 
Address, No. 174. 


Administrative-teaching position desired by man 
teacher with B.S. and M.A. degrees in secondary school 
administration. Now working on M.B.A. degree. Ex- 
perience includes: four years in College of Business 
Administration, two years in secondary school. Address, 
No. 175. 


Experienced woman teacher desires position in senior 
or junior college. Holds B.A. degree in Education and 
M.A. degree in Commercial Education. Has had many 
years’ teaching experience in history, geography, ac- 
counting, business mathematics, typewriting, Greg¢ 
shorthand, and business English. Available July 1. 
Address, No. 176. 


Man, forty-nine years of age, with B.S. and M.B.A. 
degrees and fifteen years’ teaching experience, including 
ownership of a business college and five years’ office 
experience, desires a business college teaching position or 
principalship. Can teach accounting and allied subjects 
as well as Gregg shorthand. Presently under contract, 
but available upon reasonable notice. Address, No. 177. 


C.P.A. with ten years’ public accounting experience 
and three pe teaching experience, desires ition. 
Capable of planning, supervising, and tonching all 
accounting courses. References from present employer 
— on request. Available after June. Address, 
No. 178. 


Man, thirty years of age, with A.B. degree in business 
education from University of Kentucky, wants to be 
connected with a public or private school with good 
future. Now working on Master’s degree. Has had 
approximately four years of teaching experience. Can 
teach typewriting, Gregg shorthand, general business, 
bookkeeping, office practice, and ————. 8 
supervised student teachers, organized and taught adult 
evening classes in business education. Has also had 
approximately three years’ sales experience and some 
work experience in a business office. Would consider 
part-time soliciting for private business school or would 
——— buying interest in a good school. Address, 

0. " 


Woman teacher, twenty-three years of age, with two 
years’ teaching experience in high school, desires ition 
for the 1950-51 session. State salary and size of school. 
Address, No. 185. 


Experienced teacher of accounting and related subjects 
seeks permanent association with an Eastern or Mid- 
Western school. Is a holder of advanced degrees; has 
had over four years of practical business experience and 
ten years of teaching experience; has promotional ex- 
perience which would be valuable to a growing school. 
Ready to accept managerial or partial proprietory respon- 
sibilities. Address, No. 186. 


Man, forty-six years of age, with B.S. and J.D. degrees, 
desires position teaching intermediate accounting, law, 
economics, salesmanship, or allied subjects. Fourteen 
years’ actual business experience in accounting and 
selling, as well as several years’ teaching experience. 
Address, No. 197. 


Experienced school man, forty-six years of age, with 
B.A. and M.A. degrees, plus thirty semester hours 
toward Ph.D. degree, desires teaching position in college. 
Can teach education, history, government, law, and 
economics. Would consider any location in United 
States. Address, No. 198. 


Male high school teacher in Southern city desires to 
teach Gregg shorthand or typewriting during summer 
session. Thoroughly qualified. Excellent references. 
Available June 5. Address, No. 199. 


May, 1950 


Experienced teacher, with M.A. degree from Columbia 
a, with public relations ge a desires 
position in business school or college. pable of han- 
dling publicity, business English, advertising, English 
composition, news writing, feature writing, editing and 
revising, and economics. Available in June. Address, 
Box 230, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 


Man instructor desires position teaching accounting 
and related subjects. Can also teach Greg¢ shorthand. 
Has had both private school and high school experience. 
Address, No. 200 


Mature male administrator with degrees, with ex- 
perience on public, secondary, business school, and 
university level in teaching accounting, law, advertising, 
economics, mathematics, Gregg shorthand and Steno- 
type, salesmanship, and other commercial subjects, 

esires position. Address, No. 203. 


FOR SALE 


A. B. Dick Mimeograph for sale. 
Four years old. Used very little. 
Price $72. Address, No. 204. 


Late model No. 90. 
Perfect condition. 








C.A.B.E.A. Business Students’ Conference 


The fifth annual Business Students’ Con- 
ference, sponsored by the Chicago Area 
Business Educators’ Association, was held 
at Thorne Hall, Northwestern University, 
Chicago Campus, on February 28, 1950. 
There were approximately four hundred 
students in attendance, representing twenty 
Chicago high schools, fifteen Chicago trade 
and vocational schools, twenty-nine Illinois 
high schools outside of Chicago, and four 
Indiana high schools. 

There were many interesting high lights 
of the day as reported by Russell N. Cansler, 
School of Commerce, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, president of C.A.B.E,A. and chairman 
of the day’s activities. Dr. Myron H. 
Umbreit, dean of the Evening School of 
Commerce, Northwestern Chicago Campus, 
extended his welcome to the group. In his 
keynote address, Dr. A. C. Van Dusen of 
Northwestern’s School of Education por- 
trayed several phases of office adjustments 
for the beginning white-collar worker. Sever- 
al points on how beginners should act, dress, 
and conduct themselves properly according 
to office regulations were discussed by Nancy 
Nordholm of the Patricia Vance Modeling 
School in her talk “Your Appearance — A 
Part of Your Performance.” Bonuses, 
absences from work, and personal telephon- 
ing were a few of the topics covered by a 
group of students representing a panel on 
“Your Extracurricular Life in an Office.” 

During the afternoon session the students 
attended the eleventh annual office equip- 
ment display, sponsored by the Office 
Management Association of Chicago, a 
chapter of the National Office Management 
Association. 
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Summer School Announcements — Continued from April Issue 


The following is a partial list of summer school courses for the benefit of teachers and for the benefit of the 


schools that have co-operated by submitting listings. 


Another list of schools was published in the April issue, 


Teachers who are interested in enrolling i in a summer school should write to the schools for more detailed informa- 


tion. 


California 


SAN FRANCISCO— UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRAN- 
CISCO: June 26-August 5. Secretarial Training; Shorthand 
Methods for Business Teachers; Methods of Teaching Type- 
writing; Accounting; other usual business and economic 
subjects; usual academic and educational courses. Address 
Roy C. Hall, Dean, College of Business Administration. 


lowa 
DAVENPORT — ST. AMBROSE COL.EGE: June 26- 


August 4. _Typewriting; Shorthand; Corporation Finance; 
Marketing; Personnel Management; Money and Banking; other 
usual subject matter courses in education and economics. 
Address, Reverend L. C. Sterck. 


Montana 
MISSOULA — MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY: Ten 


Weeks’ Session, June 12-August 18: Six Weeks’ Session, June 
12-July 22. Simplified Gregg Shorthand for Teachers: Methods 
of Teaching Shorthand; Methods of Teaching Typewriting; 
Secretarial Practice; Demonstration Classes for Beginning and 
Advanced Typewriting; Office Machines; Methods of Teaching 
Bookkeeping; Principles and Problems in Business Education. 
Address, Mrs. Brenda Wilson. 


Nebraska 


KEARNEY — NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, June i-July 28; July 29-August 12. 
Business Law; Beginning Accounting; Office Machines; Ad- 
vanced Accounting. Address, Herbert L. Cushing. 


New Hampshire 
DURHAM — UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE: 


July 5-August 11. Business Communication; Introduction to 
Business: Principles of Economics; Marketing; Statistics; 
Money and Banking; Reading and Research in Economics; 
Audio-Visual Education in the Elementary and Secondary 
Schools; Methods of College Teaching; Personal Use Type- 
writing; usual subject m: atter courses in education; other usual 
subject matter courses in business and economics. Address, 
George R. Thomas, Director of Summer Session. 


Ohio 

ATHENS— OHIO UNIVERSITY: June 19-August 12. 
Elementary and Intermediate Accounting; Principles of 
Economics; Advanced Shorthand for Teachers; menneee of 
Teaching Typewriting and Shorthand; Operation of Office 
Machinery; Principles of Advertising; Principles of Marketing; 
Retail Selling Policies. Address, Rush Elliott, Director of Summer 
School. 


BOWLING GREEN— BOWLING GREEN STATE 
UNIVERSITY: June 19-August 11. Actual Office Work; 
Secretarial Science; Improvement of Instruction in Basic 
Business; Improvement of Instruction in Secretarial Science; 
Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand; Improvement of 
Instruction in Typewriting; Curriculum Problems in Business 
Education; Guidance in Business Education. Address, E. G. 
Knepper. 

CINCINNATI UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI: 
Intersession, June 5-June 16; First Term, June 16-July 22; 
Second Term, July 24-August 29. Elementary and Advanced 
Typewriting and Shorthand; Teaching the Basic Business 
Subjects; Improvement of Instruction i in Shorthand and Type- 
writing; Methods and Materials of Office Practice; Elementary 
and Advanced Economies; other usual subject matter courses 
in business and economics. Address, Dean of Summer School. 

COLUMBUS — OHIOSTATE UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, 
June 20-July 26; July 26-September 1. Improvement of In- 
struction in Teaching Senior High School Business Subjects; 
Research in Education; Principles in Business Education; 
Organization and Teaching of Office Practice Courses; Ad- 
ministration and Supervision of Business Education. Address, 
JM. Hanna, 223 Journalism Building. 

KENT — KENT STATE UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, 
June 19-July 28; July 31-September 1. Subject matter courses 
in Accounting; Introduction to Business; Business Organization 
and Combination; Seminar in Business Administration; Type- 
writing; Stenography II; Special Teaching Methods; Actual 
Office Practice; Business Letter Writing; Business Report 
Writing; Seminar in Secretarial Science; Improvement of 
Instruction in Secretarial Training; other usual subject matter 
courses in business. Address, Fren Musselman, Dean of Summer 
Session and Extension. 
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NEW CONCORD— MUSKINGUM COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 9-July 26; July 27-September 1. Economics; 
Business Law. Address, J. G. Lowery. 

OXFORD — MIAMI UNIVERSITY: June 19-September 
1. Accounting; Business Administration; Economics; Finance; 
Industrial Management. Address, Director of Summer Sessions, 

TOLEDO — UNIVERSITY OF TOLEDO: Two Terms, 
June 19-July 25; July 26-September 1. Usual subject matter 
courses in business; Usual subject matter courses in education. 
Address, Jesse R. Long, Director of Summer Sessions. 

WILMINGTON — WILMINGTON COLLEGE: T wo 
Terms, June 12-July 15; July 17-August 18. Usual subject 
matter courses in business. Address, Evalyn Hibner. 


Oklahoma 


ADA — EAST CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE: May 29- 
July 27. Accounting; Salesmanship; Business Law; Business 
Communications. Address, Charles F. Spencer, President. 

ALVA — NORTHWESTERN STATE COLLEGE: May 
29-July 28. Methods of Teaching Business Subjects; Subject 
matter courses in Shorthand, Typewriting, and Accounting. 
Address, Sabin C. Percefull, President. 

EDMOND — CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE: May 26- 
July 27. Typewriting; Shorthand; usual subject matter courses 
in education. Address, Registrar. 

NORMAN — UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA: June 9- 
August 7. The Improvement of the Teaching of Secretarial 
Subjects; The Improvement of Teaching of Bookkeeping; The 
Improvement of the Teaching of Office and Clerical Practice; 
Business Education in Secondary Schools; Elementary Short- 
hand; Intermediate Ghattennth Elementary Typewriting; 
Office Machines; Advanced Shorthand; Advanced ranscrip- 
tion; Advanced Office Machines; Secretarial Problems. Ad- 
dress, Dr. John E. Fellows, Dean of Admissions and Registrar, 
Office of Admissions and Records. 

STILLWATER — OKLAHOMA A. AND M. COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 6-Auquat 1; August 3-Auygust 31. Improve- 
ment courses in Shorthand, Typewriting, Transcription, Book- 
keeping, Consumer Education, and Merchandising; Workshop 
in Distributive Education; Summer Conference on Business 
Education and Distributive Education. Address, Dean Wilson 
Little or Professor J. Andrew Holley. 

TULSA — UNIVERSITY OF TULSA: First Session, June 
7-July 3. Current Trends and Problems in Business Education; 
Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping and Related 
Subjects; Improvement of Instruction of Shorthand and 
Transcription; Improvement of Instruction in Office Practice 
and Business Machines; Work-Experience Seminar. Second 
on, July 5-July 28. Tests and Measurements in Business 

Education; Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand and 
Transcription; Improvement of Instruction in Typewriting. 
Address, Lucile Young Hummel. 


Oregon 


CORVALLIS — OREGON STATE COLLEGE: June 19- 
August 12. Methods of Teaching Typewriting; Current Trends 
in Office Procedures; Practicum in Business Education; Courses 
in Secretarial Science and Business Administration; Workshop 
in Shorthand Teaching Methods. Address, Dr. Franklin R. 
Zeran, Director of Summer Session, or Dr. Theodore Yerian. 

EUGENE — UNIVERSITY OF OREGON: June 19- 
August 11. Accounting; Typewriting; Applied Stenography; 
Elements of Marketing; Principles of Advertising; Seminar in 
Business Problems; Business Publi ic Relations; Principles of 
Business Education; Problems in Business Education; Business 
Statistics; Sales Management; Retail Merchandising; Business 
Policy; other usual subject matter courses in business and 
economics. Address, Dr. Paul B. Jacobson, Director of Summer 
School. 


Pennsylvania 


BLOOMSBURG — STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Pre- 
session, June 5-June 23; Regular Session, June 26-August 4 
Post-session, August 7-August 26. Shorthand and Typewriting 
Workshops; Laburatory courses in Accounting and Mathe- 
matics; Clerical Office Practice; Visual and Sensory Aids; 
Ecunomics; subject matter courses in education. Address 
Thomas P. North, Director of Summer Session. 

ELIZABETHTOWN — ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE: 
May 30-August 19. Business Management; Money aud Bank- 
ing; Accounting; Motastings usual subject matter courses in 
gencral education; usual subject matter courses in economics. 


Address, Dr. Henry G. Bucher, Dean of Instruction. 


MMi BALANCE SHEET ger 












GROVE CITY— GROVE CITY COLLEGE: June 19- 
August 18. Industrial Management; Commercial Law; [ntro- 
ductury Accounting; Cost Accountiug; History of Commerce 
Economic Geograp v3 Salesmanship; Adveitising; Money aa 
Banking; Consumer Economics; oe and Advanced 
Typewriting; Beginning and Advanced Shorthand; usual 
subject matter courses in general education; other usual "subject 
matter courses in business. Address, Weir C. Ketler, President. 

JENK KINTOWN — BEAVER COLLEGE: June 19-July 
28, introduction to Education; Tests and Measurements; 
Visual Education; other subject matter courses in economics. 
Address, Ruth L. Higgins, Dean. 

NE W WILMINGTON — WESTMINSTER COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 8-July 19; July £0-August 30. Typewriting; 
Business Arithmetic; Salesmanship. Address, Director of 
Summer Session. 

PHILADELPHIA — TEMPLE UNIVERSITY:  Pre- 
Session, June 6-June 23; Regular Session, June 26-August 4; 
Second Session, August 7-September 16. Curriculums iv Business 
Education; Bookkeeping Methods; Improvement of Lustruction 
in Skill Subjects; Business Arithmetic and Methods; Workshop 
in Business Education; Business Law; o— subject matter 
courses in general education; other sual subject muller courses 
in business, economics, and distributive education. Address, 
for ge neral information, John M. Rhoads, Director of Summer 
Sessions, and for business education subjects, Dr. William Poli- 
shook. 

PHILADELPHIA — 
VANIA: i 28-August 11. Curriculum Construction in 
Business Education; Unit Planning in the Social- Business 
Subjects; Consumer Economic Education; Accounting; Busi- 
ness Law; ap vgs usual subject mutter courses iu general 
education. Address, W. L. Einolf. 

PITTSBURGH — ytd OF PITTSBURGH RE- 
SEARCH BUREAU FOR RETAIL TRAINING: Two Weeks’ 
Session, June 19-June 30. Training Employees uy Audio- 
Visual Methods. Three Weeks’ Sexsion, July 5-Jul Small 
Space Advertising; Retail Credit and Collections; Probleme t in 
Store Operation. Three Weeks’ Session, July 24-Auyust 11. 
Retail Job Analysis; Art in Retailing; Survey Research. 
Address, Bishop Brown, 

PITTSBURGH — UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION: Pre-Two Weeks’ Session, June 
19-June 30. | Methods and Materials for Teaching Social 
Business Subjects. Six Weeks’ Session, July 6-August 11. 
Advanced Typewriting; Beginning Transcription; Economic 
Geography; Methods of Teaching Typewriting; Advanced 
Economic Geography; Content and Methed of Teaching 
Business Arithmetic; Methods and Materials of Teaching 
Bookkeeping; Office Practice; Methods and Materials for 
Teaching Transcription; Readings in Office Practice; Consumer 
Buymansbip; Principles and Problems of Business Education; 
Curriculum Mg ee for Business Courses; Methods and Super- 
vision in Business Education. Post-Twa Weeks’ Session, August 
14-August 25. Guidance for Teachers of Business Subjects. 
Address, Dr. D. D. Lessenberry. 

SHIPPENSBURG — STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
Pre-Session, June 6-June 23. Sales and Retail Selling; Account- 
ing. Six Weeks’ Session, June 26-August 4. Salesmanship; 
Accounting. Post-Session, August 7-August £6. Clerical 
Practice; Accounting. Address, Earl Wright, Dean of Instruc- 
tion. 

STATE COLLEGE — PENNSYLVANIA STATE COL- 
LEGE: Inter-Session, June 18-June 80; Main Session, July 6- 
August 11; Post-Session, August 14-September @. Improvement 
of Instruction in Basic Business Subjects; Texching of Office 
Practice; Bookkeeping for Teachers; Evaluation of Research 
and Empirical Literature in Business Education; Seminar in 
Business Education; Administration and Supervision in Busi- 
ness Education; Teaching of Shorthand; Teaching of Type- 
ne Address, James Gemmell, Chairman of Business 
education. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYL- 


South Carolina 


ROCK HILL — WINTHROP COLLEGE: June 12-Auqust 
4. Typewriting; Accounting; Shorthand; Advanced Dictation; 
Office Practice; Marketing; Business Law; Improvement of 
Instruction in Secretarial Subjects; Principles and Problems in 
Business Education. Address, Director of Summer Session. 


South Dakota 


ABERDEEN — NORTHERN STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 6-August 11. Office Machines; Intermediate 
Accounting; Beginning and Advanced Typewriting; Beginning 
Shorthand; Introduction to Business. Address, E. A. Bizler, 

ean. 

HURON — HURON COLLEGE: June 7-August 4. Ac- 
counting; Business Mathematics; Business Law; Office Manage- 
ment; Marketing; Principles of Economics; Typewriting; 
Comptometry; Office Machines; Shorthand; Methods of Teach- 
ing Shorthand and Typewriting; Economic Problems: Seminar 
in Economics; other usual subject matter courses in business 
and economics; usual subject matter courses in education. 
Address, Mrs. Emma Hofer. 


May, 1950 


SPEARFISH — BLACK HILLS TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 6-July 14; July 17-August 18. Shorthand; 
Typing; Business Methods; Commercial Law. Address, Presi- 
dent Russell EL. Jonas. 


SPRINGFIELD — SOUTHERN STATE TEAC HERS 
COLLEGE: Two Terms, May 29-June 30; July 3—August 4. 
Typewriting; Shorthand; Business Law; Accounting; Business 
Mathematics. Address, Dean W. W. Ludeman. 


VERMILLION — UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA: 
June 5-—August 4. Principles and Problems in Business Educa- 
tion; Elementary Shorthand; Typewriting; Clerical Office 
Machines; Business Teachers Clinic. Address, Dr. William H. 
Batson for general information and Hulda Vaaler for business 
education information. 


Tennessee 


CHATTANOOGA — UNIVERSITY OF CHATTANOO- 
GA: Two Terms, June 12-July 22; July 25-September 1. 
Business English; Elementary and Advanced Typewriting; 
Elemeutary Seeeuatinas Introduction to Statistics; Economic 
Problems and Principles; Government and Business; other 
usual subject matter courses in business and economics. Ad- 
dress, Deun Maxwell A. Smith. 


CLAKKSVILLE — AUSTIN PEAY STATE COLLEGE: 
May 30-August 11. Introduction to Business; Accounting; 
Typewriting; Shorthand; Steuography; Office Practice and 
Principles; Marketing; Business Law; Office Management; 
Business Organization and Finance; Business Communications; 
Economic Principles; Teaching of Stenography in High School. 
Address, Dean-Kegistrar. 

COOKEVILLE — TENNESSEE POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTE: Two Terms, June 5-July 11; July 12-August 19. 
General Economics; Business Law; Business Machines; Labora- 
tory Problems; Busiuess Organization and Finance; Money and 
Banking; Elementary Accounting; Advanced Accounting; Cost 
Accounting; Principles of Business Education. Address, Louis 
Johnson, Jr. 

ELIZABETHTON — STEED COLLEGE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY: June 56-August 11. Accounting; Shorthand Theory; 
Methods of Teaching Shorthand, Typewriting, and Bookkeep- 
ing; Directed Teaching in Shorthand, Typewriting, and Book- 
kecping; Business Letters and Reports; Business Mathematics; 
Business Law; Principles of Economics; Principles of Secondary 
Education; other subject matter courses in business, economics, 
and general education. Address, C. C. Steed, President. 

JOHNSON CITY — EAST TENNESSEE STATE COL- 
LEGE: June 6-August 19. Typewriting; Shorthand; Business 
Machines: Business English; Introduction to Business: Business 
Mathematics; Principles of Accounting; Principles of Eco- 
nomics; Sulesmanship; Business Organization and Finance; 
Retailing; Marketing; Business Law; Methods of Teaching the 
Secretarial Subjects; Methods of Teaching Basic Business and 
3ookkceping; DVirected Observation. Address, Dr. P. ‘ 
Alexander, Dean. 

KNOXVILLE — UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE: First 
Term, June 12-July 19. Accounting; Business Administration; 
Business Law; Economics; The Teaching of Typewriting and 
Shorthand; The Teaching of Social-Business Subjects; Intro- 
duction to Research in Business Education; Graduate Seminar; 
Typewriting; Gregg Simplified Shorthand; Office Equipment 
Problems; Raden Letter Writing; Shorthand and Transcrip- 
tion; other subject matter courses in business and economics. 
Second Term, July 2U-August 25. Accounting; Business Ad 
ministration; Business law; Economics; Marketing; Curricu- 
lum ¢ onstruction in Business Education; Seminar in Guidance 
in Business Education; Typewriting; Gregg Simplified Short- 
hand; Advanced Shorthand and Transcription; Office Manage- 
nent; other subject matter courses in business and economics. 
Address, Dr. T. W. Glocker, Dean of Codege of Business Ad- 
ministrution. 

NASHVILLE — DAVID LIPSCOMB COLLEGE: First 
Term, June 18—July 16. Intermediate Accounting; Elementary 
and Advanced Typewriting; Principles of Economics; Tech- 
niques of Teaching in Secondary School; Corporation Finance; 
The School and the Community; other subject matter courses 
in business and general education. Second Term, July 18- 
August 20. Elementary and Advanced Typewriting; Principles 
of Economics; Money and Banking; Principles of Marketing; 
Labor Problems; Government and Business; Materials and 
Methods in the Secondary School; Tests and Measurements; 
Accounting; other subject matter courses in business and 
general education. Address, Ralph R. Bryant, Registrar. 


NASHVILLE — GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS: Two Terms, June 12-July 14; July 14-August 
18. Methods in Typewriting, Shorthand, Bookkeeping, and 
Social Business; Business Law; Cost Accounting; Payroll and 
Social Security Accounting; Office Management; Administra- 
tion of Business Education; Research Findings in Business 
Education; Current Problems in Business Education; Seminar 
in Business Education. Address, Theodore Woodward, Head of 
Department of Business Education. 

NASHVILLE — TENNESSEE A. AND I. STATE COL- 
LEGE: June 5-August 12. Workshop for Teachers of Business 
Education Subjects; Typewriting; Shorthand; Office Ma- 
chinery; Office Eeteowsiies Applied Office Practice; Improve- 
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ment of Instruction in Office Practice; Current Problems in 
a Education; Thesis Writing; Research in Business 
Education; Office Machinery. Address, Dr. W. L. Crump, 
Director of Summer Seasion. 


Texas 

CANYON WEST TEXAS STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, June 2-July 14; July 17-August 28. 
Methods of Teaching Business Administration. Address, 
Frank H. Morgan, Registrar. 

COMMERCE — EAST TEXAS STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 5-July 14; July 17-August 25. 
Methods of Teaching Secretarial Subjects; Methods of Teach- 
ing General, Social, Distributive, and Vocational Courses; 
Improvement of Instruction in Business Education; other 
usual subject matter courses in business administration. 
Address, Dr. C. O. Mitchell. 

DENTON — NORTH TEXAS STATE COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 5-—July 15; July 17-August 25. Aids in Teaching 
Typewriting; Uses of Office Machines; Visual Aids in Business 
Education; The Teaching of Business Subjects; The Teaching 
of Secretarial Subjects; Improvement of Instruction in Business 
Subjects; Improvement of Instruction in Secretarial Subjects. 
Address, Dean, School of Business Administration. 

HOUSTON — UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON: Two Terms, 
June 8-July 20; July 21-August 31. Tests and Materials in 
Business Subjects; Business Teachers Work Experience; Applied 
Research in Business Education; Methods and Materials in 
Teaching Consumer Education; Improvement of Instruction 
in General Business a «wor Improvement of Instruction in 
Bookkeeping and Accounting; Accounting; Economics; Fi- 
nance; Management; Marketing; Salesmanship; Secretarial 
Administration; Transportation. Address, Dr. Eugene H. 
Hughes, Dean of School of Business Administration. 

HUNTSVILLE — SAM HOUSTON STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 5—July 14; July 17-—August 25. 
Shorthand; Typewriting; Teaching of Commercial Subjects; 
Curriculum Construction in Business Education; Marketing; 
Accounting; Business Correspondence; Insurance. Address; 
J. Roy Wells, Head, Department of Business Administration. 

KINGSVILLE — TEXAS COLLEGE OF ARTS AND 
INDUSTRIES: Two Terms, June 5-July 15; July 17-August 
26. Shorthand; Typewriting; Accounting; Methods of Teaching 
High School Business Courses. Address, J. R. Manning. 


SAN MARCOS — SOUTHWEST TEXAS STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 5-August 24. Beginning 
Typewriting; usual subject matter courses in business ad- 
ministration. Address, Registrar. 


Utah 


SALT LAKE CITY— UNIVERSITY OF UTAH: Two 
Terms, June 19-July 21; July 25-August 30. 
Banking and Finance; Business Report Writing; Business Law; 
Business and Government; Secretarial Training in Typewriting; 
Shorthand Dictation and Transcription; Marketing; other 
subject matter courses in business and economics. Address, 
Dean of Summer School, Dean of College of Business, or Dean of 
College of Education. 

Virginia 

BLACKSBURG — VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTE: Two Terms, June 14-July 22; August 2-August 23. 
Improvement of Instruction in Typewriting; Demonstration 
Class in Typewriting; Organization and Administration of 
Business Education; Improvement of Instruction in Book- 
keeping; Business Law; Insurance; Labor Economics; Public 
Finance; Transportation; Methods of Research; Workshop for 
Vocational Office Training Supervisors; other ‘subject matter 
courses in business and economics. Address, Dr. Harry Huf- 
man, Director of Graduate Business Education. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE — UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA: 
June 26—-August 19. Accounting; Business Statistics; Commer- 
cial Law; subject matter courses in economics; subject matter 
courses in general education. Address, Registrar, The Summer 
Session, Box 1337, University Station, Charlottesville. 

FARMVILLE — LONGWOOD COLLEGE: June 19- 
August 12. Typewriting; Shorthand; Handwriting; Business 
Law; Audio-Visual Education; subject matter courses in edu- 
eation. Address, William W. Savage, Director of Summer 
Session. 

FREDERICKSBURG — MARY WASHINGTON COL- 
LEGE: June 19-August 11. Beginning and Advanced Short- 
hand, Typewriting, and Office Practice; Economic Principles 
and Problems; Beginning and Advanced Accounting; Business 
Law: Money and Credit; Market Economics. Address, Edward 
Altey, Jr., Dean. 

HAMPTON — HAMPTON INSTITUTE: June 19- 
August 18. Accounting Principles; Business Law; Business 
Laboratory and Office Management; Intermediate Accounting. 
Address, William M. Cooper, Division of Summer Study. 

HARRISONBURG — MADISON COLLEGE: June 19- 
August 11. Business Mathematics; Typewriting; Office Ma- 
chines; Shorthand; Personnel Administration. Address, Percy H. 
Warren, Dean of the Summer Seasion. 
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Accounting; 


Washington 


PULLMAN — STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON: 
Siz Weeks’ Session, June 12-July 21; Eight Weeks’ Session, 
June 12-August 5. Calculating and Adding Machines; Prin. 
ciples of Accounting; Principles of Marketing; Principles of 
Advertising; Problems in Business Administration; Research jp 
Business Administration; Typewriting; Shorthand; Shorthand 
Review and Transcription; Improvement of Instruction in 
Secretarial Subjects; Problems in Business Education; Sales 


Management. Address, Dean J. Murray Lee, School of Edu- 
cation. 
SEATTLE — UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON: Firs 


Term, June 19-July 19. Materials and Methods of Teaching 
Typewriting; Materials and Methods of Teaching Thomas 
Shorthand; Materials and Methods of Teaching Gregg Short- 
hand and Transcription; usual subject matter courses in busi- 
ness and economics; subject matter courses in general education. 
Second Term, July 20-August 18. Principles and Problems of 
Business Education; usual subject matter courses in business 
and economics; subject matter courses in general education. 
Address, Dr. M. Fred Tidwell, College of Business Administra- 
tion. 


West Virginia 

ATHENS — CONCORD COLLEGE: First Term, June 6- 
July 14. Shorthand; Techniques and Procedures in Personnel 
Work; Statistics of Finance; Budinees Correspondence. Second 
Term, July 17-August 25. Techniques and Procedures in 
Personnel; Business Machines; Advanced Business Machines. 
Address, Cloyd P. Armbrister. 

BUCKHANNON — WEST VIRGINIA WESLEYAN COL- 
LEGE: First Term, June 5—July 14. Principles of Economics 
Marketing; Ty ngpemenn| Principles of Accounting; subject 
matter courses in general education. Second Term, July 17- 
August 25. Principles of Economics; Retail Merchandising 
Transportation; Principles of Accounting; subject matter 
courses in general education. Address, A. A. Schoolcraft, Dean. 


CHARLESTON — MORRIS HARVEY COLLEGE: First 
Term, June 6-July 14. Accounting; Economics; pores 
Geography; Ty pewriting; Business Mathematics; Office Man- 
agement and Practice; Office Machines; Introduction to 
Business; other subject matter courses in business; subject 
matter courses in general education. Second Term, July 17- 
August 25. Introduction to Business; Principles of Accounting; 
American Economic History; Economic Geography; Advanced 
Business Writing; Office Machines; other subject matter courses 
in business; subject matter courses in general education. 
Address, Director of Admissions. 


FAIRMONT — FAIRMONT STATE COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 5-July 14; July 17-August 25. Principles of 


__Accounting; Principles of-Economics; Economic Principles; 


Salesmanship; Experience in Merchandising; Personnel Man- 
agement; subject matter courses in general education. Address, 
Ethel Ice, Registrar. 


HUNTINGTON — MARSHALL COLLEGE: First Term, 
June 5-July 14. Advanced Accounting; Principles of Market- 
ing; Mathematics of Business and Finance; Principles of 
Accounting; Business Organization and Management: Prin- 
ciples of Retailing; Principles of Business Law; Principles of 
Advertising; Co-operative Stores Service. Second Term, July 
17-August 25. Advanced Accounting; Auditing; Principles of 
Marketing; Principles of Accounting; Transportation; Store 
Se eg and Management; Investments; Principles of 
Selling; Principles of Business Law; Business Statistics; Prin- 
ciples of Business Finance; Co-operative Stores Service. Ad 
dress, Luther E. Bledsoe, Registrar. 


Wisconsin 

MADISON — UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN: June 23- 
August 18. Secretarial Training; Office Procedures; Accounting 
for Teachers; Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand and 
Typewriting; Improvement of Instruction in Basic Business 
Education Courses; Basic Principles in Business Education. 
Address, Director of the Summer Session, 10% Education- 
Engineering Building. 


MILWAUKEE — MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY: June 
26-August 4. Accounting; Business Mathematics; Business 
Letters; Business Statistics; Business Law; Business Policies: 
Retail Advertising; Income Tax; Business Organization; other 
subject matter courses in business; courses in general education. 
Address, Director of Admissions. 


MILWAUKEE — MOUNT MARY COLLEGE: June 27- 
August 4. Principles of Economics; Accounting; Pro-Seminar in 
Business Administration; Teaching of Commercial Subjects; 
Secretarial Practice; subject matter courses in general educa- 
tion. Address, Sister Mary Dominic, Dean. 


WHITEWATER — STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 19-July 28. Machine Computation; Thomas Shorthand; 
Methods courses and content courses in Bookkeeping, General 
Business, Shorthand, and Typewriting. Address, Paul A 
Carleon, Director of Business Education. 
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Wyoming 


LARAMIE — UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING: Two Terms, 
June 19-Juby 21; July £4-August 26. Curriculum in the Second- 
ary School; Principles of Business Education; Methods of 
Teaching Typewriting; Principles and Practices of Distributive 
Educaiion; Methods of Teaching Shorthand; Methods of 
Teaching Bookkeeping; Seminar in Educational Dynamics, 
subject matter courses in commerce and industry. Address, 
Robert Hitch or O. C. Schwiering, Director of Summer Session. 








Teacher Placement and Salaries 


Studies on the topic of teacher placement 
and salaries have recently been made by 
R. A. Walker, director of the teacher place- 
ment bureau, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. Some of the findings of these 
studies are given below. 

Students graduating as high school teach- 
ers will have fewer prospects of securing 
positions this year than they did last year. 
Mr. Walker found that teacher shortages 
still exist in several high school fields, es- 
pecially in women’s physical education and 
home economics. Music, speech, and com- 
mercial fields are also good prospects for new 
teachers. 

The University Placement Bureau sent 
600 questionnaires to school people in Wis- 
consin and to placement directors of Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin to determine salary figures. The 
findings indicate that salaries will remain at 
present levels or rise slightly and that there 
has been no movement to cut salaries paid 
beginning teachers. A number of cities 
reported the adoption of new salary sched- 
ules definitely raising income for beginning 
teachers. : 

Men averaged $2,730 in other states as 
compared with $2,725 in Wisconsin and 
$2,830 for University of Wisconsin gradu- 
ates. Women graduates averaged $2,570 in 
other states and $2,455 in Wisconsin. 

‘Twenty-one placement directors surveyed 
by Mr. Walker predicted raises or the same 
salaries, while only seven predicted slight 
decreases in men’s salaries. Almost all the 
directors predicted that there would be no 
reduction for beginning women teachers. 


Texas Conference 


The School of Business of North Texas 
State College and the Department of 
Economics of Texas State College for 
Women, Denton, Texas, are sponsoring a 
conference on business education to be held 
on the campus of Texas State College for 
Women on June 8 and 9. The theme of the 
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conference is “Improvement of Instruction 
in Business Education.” 

This meeting will be the third annual 
business education conference to be held in 
Denton. A number of nationally known 
leaders in business education as well as 
prominent educators in the Southwest will 
be on the program. Among those on the 
program are: Dr. James Winfred Edgar, 
commissioner of education, State of Texas; 
Dr. Eugene H. Hughes, dean, School of 
Business Administration, University of 
Houston; Earl G. Nicks, director, Depart- 
ment of Business Education, University of 
Denver, Denver, Colorado; Robert E. 
Slaughter, vice-president, Gregg Publishing 
Company, New York City; Dr. Marion M. 
Lamb, professor of business education, Uni- 
versity of Houston; M. A. Browning, state 
director of distributive education, Austin; 
Mrs. Madeline Strony, educational director, 
Gregg Publishing Company, New York City. 

Meetings will be held in Hubbard Hall, 
a new air-conditioned building on the cam- 
pus of Texas State College for Women. 


2 . * 
Work Experience Program in Texas 


The Business Education Department, 
School of Business Administration, Univer- 
sity of Houston, will again offer a summer 
work experience program for business 
teachers. This program was initiated last 
summer for the first time in the history of 
any college or university in the state of 
Texas. The plan provides full employment 
for business teachers in Houston business 
concerns for a period of six weeks. By agree- 
ment, those engaged in this program will be 
paid a full-time salary during the period. 
In addition to actual business experience, 
the business teachers are required to meet 
at a seminar each week for the purpose of 
exchanging ideas and preparing teaching 
materials based on actual practice. 

A total of three graduate hours of credit 
may be allowed for the six weeks’ term. 
Several of the Houston business concerns 
have previously expressed a desire for the 
teachers to continue working during the 
remainder of the summer although no 
provision has been made for credit to be 
earned during the second summer term. 
Dr. Marion M. Lamb, head of the Business 
Education Department, University of 
Houston, is in charge of the work experience 
program. Persons interested should com- 
municate with Dr. Lamb as early as possible 
in order to be assured business positions. 
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Textbook Prices 


The American Textbook Publishers Insti- 
tute has recently completed a survey of 
prices of textbooks from 1939 to 1949. The 
facts included in this report were obtained 
from thirty-nine publishers. 

The chart below shows the facts disclosed 
in the survey. The index of net prices 
of elementary and high school textbooks 
(ELHD) and the index of net prices of college 
books are compared with the wholesale prices 
of all commodities. 
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Virginia Teachers Meet 

The spring meeting of the Virginia Busi- 
ness Education Association was held in 
Roanoke, Virginia, on Saturday, April 29. 
The theme of the meeting was “Evaluation 
of Outcomes in Business Education.” 

The principal speaker at the morning 
session was Dr. Fred B. Dixon, principal of 
John Marshall High School, Richmond, who 
spoke on the topic “Evaluation as an Ap- 
proach to Curriculum Improvement.” Fol- 
lowing the address, panel discussions were 
held in typewriting, office training, short- 
hand, bookkeeping, and basic business. 

A luncheon meeting was held at Hotel 
Roanoke. The luncheon speaker was Charles 
E. Zoubek, shorthand editor of the Gregg 
Publishing Company, who spoke on the 
topic “Simplified Shorthand.” A business 
meeting followed the luncheon. 
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South Dakota Clinic 


The School of Business Administration of 
the University of South Dakota, Vermillion, 
will hold its annual business teachers’ clinic 
on Thursday and Friday, June 8 and 9. 

The conference will present a short re- 
fresher course in methods of teaching the 
business subjects, including bookkeeping, 
typewriting, Gregg simplified shorthand, 
transcription, general business, and dis- 
tributive education. Each session will be 
devoted to a practical consideration of 
teaching methods. 

The staff for the clinic will include 
Dr. Vernon A. Musselman, head of the 
Department of Business Education, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington; Rosalie Van 
Sickel, supervisor of practice teaching in 
business education, Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College, Kirksville; R. H. Noll, 
research director, Department of Public 
Instruction, Pierre, South Dakota; W. W. 
Lewis, educational advisor, Chicago office 
of Gregg Publishing Company. 

The clinic is open to all business teachers. 
Complete information and a program may 
be received by writing to Hulda Vaaler, 
chairman of the business teachers’ clinic, 
School of Business Administration, Univer- 
sity of South Dakota, Vermillion. 


Kansas Business Education Conference 

The second annual Kansas Business Edu- 
cation Conference, sponsored by Pi Omega 
Pi and the Department of Commerce, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, in 
co-operation with the Kansas Business 
Teachers Association, was held on _ the 
campus of Emporia State Teachers College, 
March 18, 1950. The theme of the confer- 
ence was “Human Relations in Business 
Education.” 

The two principal speakers and_ their 
topics for the conference were: Dr. Earl P. 
Strong, director of the Business Manage- 
ment Service at the University of Illinois, 
Urbana, “Co-operation Between Business 
Education and Business”; Wade Bennett, 
personnel director, Macy’s Incorporated, 
Kansas City, Missouri, ““Human Relations 
in Business.” A panel discussion on common 
practices for improving co-operation be- 
tween business and business education 
followed the two main addresses. 

The last session of the conference was held 
in the Student Union Ballroom where re- 
freshments were served while work of the 
afternoon was reviewed and discussed. 
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‘| CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE 


By Loso and Agnew 





CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE will enrich 


your office training program for students 





who are often neglected. Students who 
have not studied shorthand need the 
training that is offered in this book. It is 
designed for a basic terminal course. 


Here is a book that covers all the basic 
office duties and procedures except those 





dealing with dictation and transcription. 
It integrates the knowledge and skills 





gained in other business courses and intro- 
duces new knowledge and skills that are 
not presented in other courses. 


With CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE you 
may obtain an optional workbook and an 
optional series of achievement tests. You 





may also obtain a correlating practice 
outfit in filing. 
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J. A. Burger, assistant professor of com- 
merce, San Jose State College, San Jose, 
California, recently arranged an exhibit in 
law that was both informative and enter- 
taining. The exhibit was arranged in co- 
operation with the Law Library of the 
University of California, The State Histori- 
cal Society, Santa Clara County Law 
Library, San Jose State College Library, 
some friends, and students. 

The exhibit consisted of legal papers, 
pictures of historical documents, present-day 
contracts, legal forms, and court writs. 

The display consisted of four divisions, 
the first of which contained a few illustra- 


tions of early law and other legal materials, . 


such as the following: two original clay 
tablets of the Babylonian Era (about 
2300 B. C.) — one is a butcher’s bill for 
meat and the other is a bill for groceries; a 
picture of the Code of Hammurabi, which 
was the codification of early Babylonian law, 
covering such matters as morality, social 
welfare, and medical practice (approximate 
date is 2100 B. C.); a picture of the Magna 
Carta (1215); an original letter patent (open 
letter) issued under the authority of Queen 
Elizabeth in 1572, conveying the manor of 
Martenfield. (It consists of three pages of 
vellum, 23” x 30”, with a full pendant wax 
seal.) The letter is beautifully written in 
Medieval Latin, and it is estimated that its 
preparation required at least a full year. A 
probate of a will, with a codicil, prepared on 
parchment in England in 1677; two English 
leases, indenture in form, executed in 1774 
and 1795; and, finally, a copy of “‘Cases in 
Chancery,” showing some of the cases from 
the British Reporting System during the 
period 1711 to 1795. Appropriate cards of 
explanation were placed beside each article 
shown. 

The second part of the exhibit consisted 
of pictures of certain important documents 
in early American history, such as the 
Toleration Act, which became law in Mary- 
land in 1694. It guaranteed religious freedom 
and foreshadowed a similar provision of the 
Bill of Rights in the United States Constitu- 
tion; the Declaration of Independence, (in 
the exact size as the original) and also the 
first draft by Thomas Jefferson; the Virginia 
Bill of Rights (1776); the original (pen 
written) United States Constitution (1787); 
the page from President James Monroe’s 
message to Congress in which he first 
enunciated the principles of the Monroe 
Doctrine; and finally, the resolution signed 
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San Jose Features Legal Exhibit 





by Abraham Lincoln submitting the Thir- 
teenth Amendment to the States for the 
abolition of slavery. 

Since this is a year of centennial celebra- 
tions in California, it was believed appro- 
priate to display some materials in keeping 
with this general theme. Therefore, a section 
of the exhibit was devoted to various legal 
documents and other original papers, most 
of which were prepared in California, and 
bear dates from 1846 to 1887. Among these 
were a receipt dated 1846, “for one horse 
and one sword to be used by the United 
States”; a deed of conveyance of a lot (1847), 
situated in the present financial district of 
San Francisco, but described by plot number 
“as found on the map in the office of the 
Alcalde”; a conveyance from the original 
grantee of part of the “‘Saucelito” tract (Port 
of Sausalito) in 1849 for $35,000; the will 
(and codicil) of General Henry M. Naglee, 
veteran of the Mexican and Civil Wars, and 
early California pioneer, who once owned 
part of San Jose, east of the State College; 
an authentication of signature by a foreign 
notary public, evidencing a satisfaction of 
mortgage executed in England on property 
located in California; an original land grant 
authorized by President Benjamin Harri- 
son; a National Poll Tax receipt for $2.00 
issued in 1862 to help finance the Civil War; 
a large coupon bond issued 100 years ago 
by the city of Stockton, an inland port city 
at the edge of the gold mines; an old life 
insurance policy consisting of only one page; 
and several stock certificates issued by gold, 
silver, and copper mining companies of early 
California. 

The largest part of the exhibit contained 
a variety of modern legal papers, such as 
contracts, notes, a stop payment order (with 
a tie-in with a pertinent section of the 
Banking Code as to proper procedure), and 
a conditional sales contract (with the cau- 
tion: “Read Before You Sign”); a quit- 
claim deed, a deed of gift, a declaration of 
homestead and other forms that may be 
used in real estate transactions. There were 
also various court writs (a summons, sub- 
poena, a writ of execution of judgment, and 
a writ of attachment). Other legal forms 
used by the probate court and the Federal 
District Court were also displayed. 

Also displayed were several examples of 
codified law in California, including the 
Civil Code, the Business and Professional 
Code, the Real Estate Code, the Insurance 
Code, and several special state acts. 
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l . Future workers in business 


2. Future managers of business 


3. Future owners of business 


Emphasis is placed on small businesses, but 
adequate attention is given to large businesses 


BUSIMESS PRINCIPLES AND MANAGEMENT 


By Shilt and Wilson 


This book is designed for future workers in business 
as well as for future managers and owners. In order 
to motivate a course for all students, the subject is 
presented in a realistic manner. It starts out with the 
very beginning of a business. The student sees how 
it is necessary to evaluate the possibilities of success. 
He then learns how to organize the business, how to 
get the money, how to find a location, how to get 
equipment, how to lay out and plan the business, and 
how to operate it. 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MANAGEMENT will 
help to tie together all the other specialized subjects 
that are ordinarily offered in the curriculum. The 
topics at the right will serve to illustrate some of the 
subject matter covered in this book. 








e Opportunities 
e Organization 
e Financing 

e Location 

e Facilities 

e Equipment 

e Layout 

e Purchasing 

e Merchandising 
e Advertising 

e Selling 

e Transportation 
e Credit 

e Budgeting 

e Insurance 

e Personnel 

e Taxation 

e Expansion 
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SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION STUDIES 


Second Edition — By Whitmore and Wanous 





SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION STUDIES integrates the two major skills of 
typewriting and shorthand with the related skills of grammar, punctuation, and 
arrangement. Short cuts are introduced to develop real job competence in 


transcription. 


The student follows special techniques to build transcription speed that is 
somewhat comparable to straight typing speed. He starts out with simple 
transcription problems and eventually transcribes unfamiliar material after the 
notes are cold. The projects include business letters, reports, articles, interoffice 


communications, and other typical transcription problems. 


Several new features are introduced in the second 


edition, including more emphasis on natural dictation, 





office-style dictation, proof reading, problems on the 
division of words, and problems on the use of the dic- 
tionary. Optional exercises include typewriting im- 


provement and transcription. 
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